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PREFACE. 



The work -now submitted to the public in the original Hebrew, 

with .an English translation,, is *an explanation of the., Origin 

and import of the Massorah. Those who are acquainted with 

the fact that our Hebrew Bibles aboufld with marginal and 

textual glps§efe,— Ho which even the Bibles issued by the Bible 
* / • ' . * •» » » 

-Society, ’which boasts that it circulates, the pure word of God 

without note or comment, form no exception ■ — and who know 

. 'that there* is no guide* in our- language, or. in : any modern* 

language* / to, IJhese enigmatical 'notes, will welcome this 

Treatise^written by the first/ and, almost the only, Massoretic 

%xpo§it^fe '%or ' be w it remembered, that Buxtorf’s Latin' 

Dissertation,, ' entitled, ^owmientarius Masorethicus, published 

• , ^ * , * 

in 1620 and 1665, is to j a great extent made up of Levita’s 
work, interspersed with notions utterly at variance with those 
ofLEViTA,' and withoq£ giving his explanation of the plan of 
thu Massorah. # - 

For an account' of Levina himself, and* the extraordinary 
controyersy. to which this Treatise gave rise almost all over 

t ex. * 

Europe during the time of the Reformation, we must refer 
to the Life prefixed to^this /volume. ' . 

The text of the Work is that of the* editio pr^iceps, A .1588, 
carefully collated with -the .only two other editions of it, 
Basel, 1588, and Sulzbacb, 1771. . The results of the collft- 
tion have been duly g^en in the notes. * - 

All that I have ventused to do with the text has been to 
divide it into paragr&phlf and to print in larger type, or to 
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point, those words only which are the subject of Massoretic 

annotation, so as to enable the student to see which word 

« * 

igf selected for discussion ; since in the original, where chapter 
and verse are not specified, several words of a passage had to 
be quoted to indicate the section from which it was taken. 

By comparing every allusion to the Massoretic registers 
with the Massorah itself, and by giving every such rubric in 
full, I have not only been enabled to correct many errors 
in the text of the Treatise, which had arisen either from a 

slip of the *pen on the part of the author, or through mis- 

. 4 _ •« 

prints, but have supplied the student with the most# important 
part of. the ‘Massorah, as will “be. seen from' the extensive Index 
of the Ma/^oretically annotated passages and the Index of 
parallels between the Massoretic lists and the Ocfhla Ve-Ochla 
appended to the work. 

The order of the passages of Scripture, in any of the rubrics 
quoted in the notes, is that of the Massorah, and it is to be 
hoped that the trouble and labour which I have expended 

3* . 4 ** - 

in appending book, chapter, and verse to every expression, 
in every list, will ‘help the Biblical student to prosecute 
his Massoretic studies. The edition of the Massorah referred 
to throughout the work is that contained in Frankfurter's 
Great Rabbinic Bible, Amsterdam, 17 - 24 - 27 . 



I take this opportunity to express ,jny hearty thanks-to the 
learned Dr: Steinschneider and the Abbate Pietro^Perreau, 
Librarian of the Bibliotheque at Parma, for information duly 
acknowledged in the proper place. 



tj. * 

BROOKLEAy* AlGBURTH RoAD, 

Liverpool, December, 1566 . 




LIFE OF ELIAS LEYITA. 



The perpetual expulsions and wanderings to which the Jews have 
been subjected, ever since their dispersion, have not been favourable 
to the writing of Biographical Dictionaries. Though they may have 
had enterprising compilers, who were ready to issue “ The Men of 
the Time,” the fact that the children of the same parents were 
often bom and brought up in different countries, wasting their youth 
in journeys often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
by their own countrymen, in perils by the Christians, would have 
almost precluded the possibility of such an undertaking. Hence it is 
that the very names, as well as the mere dates and birth-places, of 
some of the most distinguished Jewish literati, are matters of dispute, 
and that next to nothing is known of their private history and domestic 
life. But for the Oriental custom of giving some scraps of autobio- 
graphy in the Introductions and Appendices, in the Prologues and 
Epilogues, of their works, many of the Jewish authors, to whom 
political economy, medicine, astronomy, philosophy, philology, 
exegesis, and poetry owe an immense debt of gratitude, would have 
been, to the honest historian and grateful student, like Melchisedec, 
without father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life. 

The history of the author of the famous Massoreth Ha-Massoreth, 
now published with an English translation, and of many other works, 
fully illustrates these remarks. The year of his birth, his proper 
name, and the incidents of his life are only to be gathered by piecing 
together the autobiographical fragments scattered through his different 
works. Inattention to this fact has caused the greatest divergence 
of opinion among scholars on almost every point of his life. 

His name among Christians is Elias Levita. Elias, or more 
correctly Elijahu (in’Sx)? was the name given to him by his parents on 
the eighth day of his birth, when he was dedicated to the Lord and 
made a member of the Jewish community by the sign of the covenant 
enjoined in Gen. xvii. 10-14 ; whilst Levita = Ha-Levi (^n) simply 
denotes that he belonged to the tribe of Levi. His name among the 
Jews, which is given by himself in sundry places of his writings, is 

B 
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Elijahu Bachur, the German (nJStJ'N “lini IH'Sk)' Now Landau, 1 
Steinsclineider, 2 Dr. Holmes, 3 and others, maintain that he obtained 
the appellation Bachur from his Hebrew Grammar, which he 
designated by this title. But Levita himself tells us the very 
reverse, that he called the work in question by his own surname, 
which he had from his youth. Thus, in the Introduction to the 
Book Bachur, he says, “ Behold, I have called this book Bachur, 
for three reasons : — i. Because the book itself is choice and excellent 
[in allusion to Is. vii. 15, 16], being entirely pure meal without any 
chaff, ii. Because it has been compiled for every young man to study 
therein in the days of his youth, so that his heart might be improved 
in his later days ; and, iii. Because it is my surname I have founded it 
upon the name Bachur.” 4 To the same effect is his remark at the 
end of the book : “ To those who ask thee, whose book art thou ? say 
Elijahu’s, whose surname is Bachur;” 5 as well as the poem to the second 
edition : “ Because it is useful for the young, as well as excellent, and 
my own name is Bachur, I called it Bachur.” 6 This is moreover 
corroborated by the fact, that he calls himself Bachur in the Fiction 
entitled Baba-Buch , which he wrote eleven years before he published 
the Grammar in question, {vide infra, p. 14). 

He was born in 1468, as is evident from the poem which he 
appended to his edition of R. Isaac Duren’s 7 work on the Ceremonial 
Law, published at Venice, 1548, and'which is as follows : — 

1 In his edition of R. Nathan b. Jechiel’s Aramaic Lexicon, called "Jliyrr, vol. i., p. 
38. German Introduction. Prague 1819. For an account of the life of R. Nathan and 
his celebrated Lexicon, we must refer to Kitto’s Cyclopcedia of Biblical Literature, 
Alexander’s edition, s. v. Nathan. 

2 Catalogues, Libr. Hebr., in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 934. 

3 Kitto’s Cyclopcedia of Biblical Literature, s. v. Elias. 

.niDi -nm run -icon nvm man. rvoD wibwb rm, Tran me ntn igdh did wip mm ■» 

mb yten wnm ’mu mnbb nm bn bn -amn mvn tom nDwrr .nbioo 13 nbiD ibm 

mi 3 N nra niim mica ma nvn maw. lYiD'bwr? .imnNi 
.nm ma imbab “ion’ .nm mb 'igd ’bNiwb 5 
.immip nm Tina ’o» uni nm Dai he win nna bob jw 6 

7 R. Isaac b. Meier flourished a.d. 1320-1330, at Diiren on the Roer, where he was 
Rabbi of the Jewish community, and whence he derived his surname. His work on the 
Ceremonial Law he entitled Gates, because it discusses the laws of legal and 

illegal meats (Hirm HD'H ITObn) in ninety-six gates or sections. It is, however, com- 
monly called (NT! the Gates of or by Duren, which some have erroneously 

translated porta habitation is. It was first published at Cracow, 1534. The edition to 
which Elias Levita wrote the poems is either the second or third. Comp. Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, i., 213; Steinsclineider, Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana, col. 1104-8. 
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“An excellent work is the ‘Gates of Duren,’ by Isaac Rabbi of 
Duren. 

Therein are described all proscribed meats ; there is nothing 
like it in propounding the laws. 

Therein, too, are exhibited the o laws of purification, with most 
of the opinions of the learned in the law. 

Published Shebat 3, 308 [= Decemb. 13, 1548], of the short 
era of the creation. 

The writer of this poem is Elijahu Bachur, aged four-score 
years by reason of strength.” 8 

To understand the dates of this epilogue, it is necessary to remark 
that the Israelites reckon from the creation of the world, and that their 
chronology is 230 years shorter than ours. Thus, for instance, whilst 
this year, i.e. 1866 a.d., is with us 5856 a.m., it is with the Jews 
5626 a.m. Moreover, it is to be noted that in Hebrew MSS., as well 
as in printed books, two modes are adopted of expressing the date. 
The one is by writing the full numbering : that is, 5626 a.m. = 1866 
a.d., which is called the Great or Full era (bnJ tDID) ; and the other 
is by omitting the thousands, and leaving them to be understood as- 
626, instead of 5626, which is called the Short era (pp abbreviated 
p''^ 1 ?), and which is more generally used for the sake of brevity. 
Accordingly, 308 stands for 5308 = 1548, and if Elias Levita, as be 
tells us himself, was eighty years old in 1548, he must have been born 
in 1468. 9 



: win© at, pns’ nu? to. win nr©, d’p; -cd s 
,rrnn nun, imos )'«, tows nn to iidn m 
,min 'into. mm xn or, rm niton mnr: n 
rrvr'n Vn pop iqdo p, to'xira V on mo 1 ? ddh 
— rrroto P pi nm veto sin nnwon 

9 With Elias Levita’s own statement before ns, the reader will be surprised at the 
following difference of opinion about the date of our author’s birth : — 

Dr. Holmes (Kilto’s Cyclopaedia, new ed. s. v. Elias) a.d. 1470. 

Fiirst ( Bibliotheca Judaica, i., 239) . . „ 1471. 

Kalisch (Hebrew Grammar, ii., 33) .... ... „ 1474. 

Ganz ( Zemach David, i., Anno. 277), Jechiel ( Seder Ha-Dorolh 
i. 9.7a, ed. Lemberg 1858), &c., &c. . ... . . ,, 1477. 

Landau (Nathan's Aruch. i., 38, German Introd. Prague, 1819) ,, 1509. 

We are surprised at Dr. Kalisch’s error, since this learned scholar quotes in the foot 
note on p. 34 of his Hebrew Grammar, the life of Levita, by Buber, in which it is proved 
to demonstration that Levita was bom in 1468, and since Jost, who was also formerly in 
error upon this subject, has corrected his mistake in his Geschichte des Judentliums, 
(iii ., 119, Leipzig 1859,) four years before the appearance of the Hebrew Grammar. 
(Longman, 1863). Comp, also Graetz, Geschichte der Jnden, ix., 284, Leipzig 1866. 
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Exceedingly little is known of Elias Levita’s family. From his 
own signature we learn that his father’s name was Asher, and that he 
was born in Germany. The celebrated Sebastian Munster, in whose 
house Levita lived for some time, who translated many of his 
books into Latin, and who ought therefore to be regarded as the 
highest authority on this subject, distinctly tells us that the place 
where his parents resided, and where he was born, is Neustadt, on the 
Aisch, near Nurmburg. 10 Munster’s statement is fully borne out by 
Levita’s own remarks in his different works, in which he always 
includes himself when speaking of the Germans. Thus, in his Expo- 
sition of 712 words from Jewish literature, he says, on the expression 
B'pSPD “it denotes small writing ; that is, when the writing is not in 
square characters it is tifpoi'E. It is now many years ago that I was 
told that it is an Arabic expression, signifying thin, attenuated ; but 
I afterwards got to know that it is not Arabic at all. I have asked 
many Jews from Italy, France, Spain, Greece, and Arabia, all of whom 
pronounce it in this way, but none of them knew its derivation. We 
Germans, however, pronounce it and we too do not know 

whence it is derived.” 11 To the same effect is Levita’s remark in the 
Introduction to his Massoretical work, entitled the Book of Remembrance : 
“ I shall put down in the explanation of each word its signification in 
German, which is the language of my countrymen. ” 12 From the words, 
“ to those who ask thee who made thee, say the hands of Elias made 



10 * Comp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrcea, i. 153 ; iii. 97. 

'b -mnw D’3i ow rm i tDpan nsavra ravo ruw mi 1 ? nan npi m’rob pip TD’piun n 
D'n nmrrb 'nbMim < bb3 ms pwb -o'nie 'b sin “p “ihmi .mciroi nn idiid '3u> pwb Minus 
D’nswMn iitomi ' Min no Yirfflb un» Mbi p rrb pip nbisi tP'rwi cum d’-pddi B’nEnsi nuyib 

.Min rra wv Mbi wd cnb pip 
See also the Tislibi under the expression nrffl, pip 3*1, Jpfi and other places, in all of 
which he classes himself with the Germans, saying D'U 3 WMn 13H3M we Germans. The 
passage quoted from Levita’s Epilogue to his pmno, where he says, *1U)M 'JTiM bM 'b “|bM 
mpin tiujm or nwa mnMi nwh ma M'n ,didtd ’pmit, I shall now return to my 
country, which I have left, namely, to the city of Venice, and die in my town with my 
aged wife, to prove that he was bom at Venice, is both at variance with his other 
remarks and inconclusive. For it will be seen that he does not call Venice his native 
place (’mbit) TV), which he would undoubtedly have done had he been born in it, but 
simply styles it “ my town” p'V), 11 the town which I left” (DUJD 'HM51' 1U)m), which 
any one would do who had lived in a town many years, and left there his wife and family. 

12 '33 pu)b M'nw 133U3M p\lto TOnr© ilboi nbo b3 HM’3 b3 b^M 31113M D3. See 

Frankel’s Monatschrift fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, xii. 96 — 108. 
Breslau, 1863, where the learned Frensdorff has printed the Introduction- to this 
unpublished work. 




me, the son of a man who is called Asher Levi, a German, a man of 
valour and distinction,” in the Epilogue to the book now edited with 
an English translation, the erudite Frensdorff ingeniously conjectures 
that R. Asher, Levita’s father, was a military man, perhaps holding 
the office of a commissary in the German army, since .the phrase 
b'U men of valour also denotes a military man, and the expression 
TIIDX is used in later Hebrew for rank. Frensdorff moreover submits 
that this will explain the origin of Levita’s surname, Bachur, inasmuch 
as, the son of a military man, he could legitimately substitute for 
military man , and THEN officer, the word Tim in allusion 
to Exod. xiv. 7 ; Judg. x. 15 ; 1 Sam. xxiv. 3 ; Jerem. xlix. 19 ; 
&c. , &c. 18 

From the day of his birth to his thirty-sixth year (1468-1504) we 
hear nothing either of h i m or his family. The state of the Jews in 
Germany was too deplorable to admit of any record being kept about 
the personal circumstances and doings of private individuals. Indeed, 
it may well be questioned whether, since the advent of Christ, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews, there was a 
period in the history of the world pregnant with greater events for the 
Christian nations, and fraught with more terrible results for the Jew- 
ish people, than that in which Levita spent his youth. When he 
was two years of age, all his brethren were expelled from Mayence and 
the Rheingau by Adolph of Nassau (October 29, 1470), after being 
recognised Archbishop of electoral Mayence by the Pope, on the 
deposition of Diether of Isenburg, the rival Archbishop, who converted 
the ancient synagogue into a church. When he was seven years of 
age, his youthful heart was afflicted with the horrible tidings that 
Bishop Hinderbach had the whole Jewish community at Trent burned 
(1475), in consequence of a base calumny that they had killed for their 
Passover a Christian boy named Simon. The infamous calumny about 
the murder of this boy rapidly spread through Christendom, and every- 
where kindled the fires of persecution, so much so that, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition of Pope Sixtus IY. (October 10, 1475) to worship 
Simon of Trent as saint till the charge had been properly investigated, 
the Jews in Germany were massacred whenever they quitted their 
quarters. The Bishop of Nassau nearly exterminated all the Jews 
under his jurisdiction ; and the magnates of Ratisbon, in the very 
neighbourhood of Levita’s birth-place, expelled all the Jewish popula- 

18 In Frankel’s Monatschrift, siii. p. 99. 
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tion from their dominions (1477-1480) when he was about twelve 
years of age. 

The awful sufferings which the Jews had to endure in Germany, 
from those whose Saviour was a Jew, and whose Apostles and 
Prophets were Jews, strangely contrasted with the kind treatment 
which they experienced in Turkey, from the infidels, the followers of 
the false prophet, and must have produced an extraordinary and 
indelible impression upon so shrewd a mind as that of Levita. When 
he was about fifteen years of age, Isaac Zarphati (1475-1485), one of 
the numerous Jews who fled from the fiery persecutions under the 
Cross to seek safety under the Crescent, addressed the following epistle 
to his brethren in Germany: — “I have been informed of the calamities, 
more bitter than death, which have befallen our brethren in Germany ; 
of the tyrannical laws, the compulsory baptisms, and the banishments 
which take place daily. And if they fly from one place, greater mis- 
fortunes befall them in another place. I hear an impudent nation 
lifting up its raging voice against the faithful, and see its hand 
swinging over them. There are woes within and woes without ; daily 
edicts and taskmasters to extort money. The spiritual guides and the 
monks, the false priests, rise up against the unhappy people, and say, 

‘ We will persecute them to destruction, the name of Israel shall no 
more be remembered.’ They imagine that their religion is in danger, 
because the Jews in Jerusalem may, peradventure, purchase the 
church of the sepulchre. For this reason, they have issued a decree that 
every Jew who is found on a Christian ship sailing for the East is to be 
thrown into the sea. How are the holy German community treated ; 
how are their energies weakened ! The Christians not only drive them 
from place to place, but lurk after then’ lives, brandish over them the 
sharpened sword, cast them into the flaming fire, into surging waters, 
or into stinking swamps. My brethren and teachers, friends and 
acquaintances, I, Isaac Zarphati, who come from France, was born in 
Germany, and there sat at the feet of masters, proclaim to you, that 
Turkey is a land in which nothing is wanted. If ye are willing, it will 
be well with you. You will be able safely to go .from Turkey to the 
Holy Land. Is it not better to live among Mahommedans than among 
Christians ? Here, we are allowed to dress in the finest materials ; 
here, every one sits under his own fig-tree and vines ; whilst in 
Christian countries, you are not even permitted to dress your children 
in red or blue without exposing them to be beaten red or blue. Hence 
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you are obliged to walk about like beggars and in rags ! All your days 
are gloomy, even your Sabbaths and festivals ; strangers enjoy your 
possessions, and what use are treasures to a wealthy Jew ? He only 
keeps them to his own misfortune, and they are all lost in one day. 
You call them yours ; no! they are theirs. They invent lying accusa- 
tions against you ; they regard neither age nor knowledge. And when 
they give you a promise, though sealed with sixty seals, they break it. 
They always inflict upon you double punishment, the most cruel death, 
and plunder. They prohibit the instruction in our schools, disturb our 
prayers forbid the Jews to work on Christian festivals, or to carry on 
business. And now, 0 Israel ! why sleepest thou ? Arise, and quit 
this cursed land ! ” 14 

Such lessons of Christian persecution and Mahommedan protection 
did Levita learn when he was about fifteen years of age ; and there 
can be but little doubt that it was in consequence of the terrible 
sufferings which the Jews had to endure in Germany, and Isaac 
Zarphati’s thrilling summons to his brethren to quit this hot-bed of 
suffering, that Levita’ s family, and as many other Jews as could afford 
it, emigrated, and sought an asylum wherever it could be found. The 
fact that Levita had already acquired a very high reputation, and 
delivered lectures on Grammar, at Padua, in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age, shews that his family must have settled in this town some 
years before, to allow sufficient time for the acquisition of his learning 
and influence in a place which was then the chief seat of Jewish learn- 
ing in Italy. His flight into Yenetia, however, did not place him 
beyond the reach of the agonising cry of his suffering brethren. 
Whilst diligently engaged in the study of Grammar and the Massorah, 
at the age of twenty-four (1492), Levita heard of the harrowing scenes 
enacted in Spain, where the whole Jewish population, about 300,000 
in number, were expelled, — a calamity which, in Jewish history, is 
only equalled in magnitude by the destruction of the Temple and 
the dispersion of the Israelites by Titus. Many of these broken- 
hearted wanderers who sought refuge in Italy, Levita must have seen. 
But the cup of bitterness was not yet full. In his twenty-eighth year, 

14 This interesting Address to the Jews of Germany by Isaac Zarphati, which is to be 
found in the Imperial Library of Paris, ( aneien fonds No. 291), has been published by 
Dr. Jcllinek, in his work entitled l"'nn mm DUDDIp Contribution to the History of the 
Crusades , p. 14, &c. Leipzig, 1854. For a thorough and most masterly critique on the 
Epistle, we must refer to Graetz, ( Geschichte der Juden, viii., pp. 288 and 446, &c. 
Leipzig, 1864.) whose translation we have followed. 
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lie heard of the edict issued (December 20, 1496) by Emanuel, King 
of Portugal, that all the Jews and Moors of his dominions should 
submit to Christian baptism, or quit the country by October next 
(1497) on pain of death. He, moreover, heard that the king, 
disappointed at so few Jews embracing Christianity, issued a secret 
command from Estremo Castle (February 4, 1497), forcibly to take 
all Jewish children of his dominion, both boys and girls, up to fourteen 
years of age, from their parents, and to baptise them on Easter Sunday ; 
the heart-rending effects of which are described by an eye-witness to 
the scene in the following terms : — “I have seen,” relates Bishop Fer- 
dinando Couthin, of Algarve, who protested against this compulsory 
baptism, “ how multitudes were dragged by the hair to the baptismal 
font, and how the afflicted fathers, with their veiled heads, and 
agonising cries, followed their children, and protested at the altar 
against this inhuman compulsory baptism. I have also seen other 
inexpressible barbarities which were heaped upon them.” 15 And when 
at last the period fixed for their departure had arrived, and about 
20,000 Jews were again driven from their homes into the wide, wide 
world, to seek a resting-place, Levita again saw many of his wandering 
brethren, who filled his heart with their afflictions, more bitter than 
death. We shall hereafter see that it is necessary to bear these things 
in mind, in order to understand the charges against which Levita 
defends himself in the second introduction to this work. 

These sufferings and repeated expulsions of the Jews, however, were 
overruled by Him who makes the wrath of man to praise Him, for the 
advancement of Hebrew literature, for the extension of Biblical know- 
ledge, and for kindling the light of the Reformation, in which Elias 
Levita played an important part. Though the bulk of the Jewish 
population in Germany, 300,000 in Spain, and 20,000 in Portugal 
preferred to quit their homes and everything dear and near unto them ; 
and though many of them submitted to the most cruel deaths rather 
than embrace the Christianity in the name of which these barbarities 
were perpetrated ; yet an immense number of them, not having a 
martyr’s courage, or being reluctant to lose their children, who were 
snatched from them, embraced the Christian faith. Many of these 
Neophytes secretly remained Jews, whilst others sincerely believed the 
religion which they were at first forced to embrace. Among them 
were men of most distinguished attainments and extraordinary know- 
15 Graetz, Gesehielite der^Judm, viii., 390, &c. Leipzig, 1864. 
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ledge of Hebrew and Biblical literature. These soon began to spread 
the knowledge of the sacred language among Christians, by the aid of 
the newly invented art of printing. And as many of the Jewish con- 
verts were Kabbalists, they also initiated their Gentile disciples into 
its mysteries, and made almost as large a number of converts among 
Christians to this esoteric doctrine as Christianity had gained among 
the Jews. 

Foremost in the ranks of Jewish converts who laboured in the 
department of Biblical literature were Alphonso de Alcala, Paul 
Coronel, and Alphonso de Zamora, who were employed in editing 
the celebrated Complutensian Polyglott, the sixth volume of which 
is almost entirely the work of Zamora. To these are to be added 
Felix Pratensis, the famous editor of the editio princeps of Bomberg’s 
Rabbinic Bible, and Jacob b. Chajim, the editor of the second edition 
of Bomberg’s Rabbinic Bible, who immortalised his name by his 
elaborate Introduction to this Bible, and by compiling and editing 
for the first time the critical apparatus of the Old' Testament, called 
the Massorah. As propounders of the Kabbalah, among the Jewish 
converts, are to be mentioned Paul de Heredia, the author and trans- 
lator of sundry Kabbalistic works, which he dedicated to Pope 
Innocent VIII. ; Paul Ricio, professor at Pavia, physician to the 
Emperor Maximilian I., who translated a large portion of Joseph 
Gikatilla’s Kabbalistic work, entitled “ The Gates of Light,” which 
he dedicated to Maximilian, and which Reuchlin used very largely ; 
Vidal de Saragossa de Arragon, Davila, &c. 16 

The Jews themselves had a still greater phalanx of literary and 
scientific men who laboured in the departments of Biblical exegesis, 
the traditional law, the Kabbalah, philosophy, astronomy, &c. These 
literati supplied those Christians who impugned the infallible decisions 
of the Pope and his conclave respecting matters of doctrine, and who 
appealed to the Word of God as their sole guide, with the means of 
understanding the original language in which the greater part of the 
Bible is written. At the head of t those who were thus enriching Bib- 
lical literature were Don Isaac b. Jehudah Abravanel (1437-1509), the 



1G According to a statement by Abraham Fans sol, in his MS. work entitled the Shield 
of Abraham (omw pro), twelve distinguished converted Jews formed themselves into 
a literary society, and conjointly issued works to prove the truth of Christianity from 
the Sohar and other Kabbalistic writings. The passage from Farissol’s MS. work, giving 
this account, has been printed by Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, ix. 195. 

0 
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famous statesman, philosopher, theologian, and commentator, who 
wrote copious commentaries on nearly the whole of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; Messer Leon, or Jehudah b. Jechiel, as he is called in 
Hebrew (1480-1505), Rabbi and physician at Mantua, who wrote a 
very elaborate Hebrew Grammar, a masterly Treatise on Hebrew 
Rhetoric, after the manner of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, and 
a Treatise on Hebrew Logic, and who was called the Hebrew Cicero ; 
the two Aramas, Isaac, the father (1430-1494), and Meier, the son 
(1470-1556), both of whom wrote extensive expositions of sundry 
books of the Scriptures; Abraham Saccuto (1450-1520), the famous 
historian and lexicographer; Saadia Ibn Danan (1450-1502), poet, 
lexicographer, and commentator; Abraham de Balmes (1450-1521), 
physician, philosopher, and grammarian ; Jacob Mantino, a distinguished 
Hebraist and physician; Abraham Farissol (1451-1525), the famous 
cosmographer and commentator ; Levi b. Chabib, Isaac b. Joseph Caro, 
Jacob Berab Obediah Sefomo, Jacob b. Jechiel Loanz, Joseph Ibn 
Jachja, &c., &c., all of whom contributed materially to the diffusion 
of Biblical knowledge in its sundry departments. None of these 
Hebraists, however, who were the contemporaries of Elias Levita, 
and with many of whom he had personal intercourse, surpassed, or 
even equalled, our author in his successful efforts, either in mastering 
the grammatical structure of the Hebrew language, or in diffusing 
the knowledge of this sacred tongue among Jews, but more espe- 
cially among Christians, than Levita. And it is not too much to 
say, that the revival of Hebrew learning' and Biblical knowledge in 
Europe, towards the close of the fifteenth and the commencement of 
the sixteenth centuries, resulting in the Reformation, which was 
effected by the immortal Reuchlin, was the result of the tuition which 
this father of the Reformation received from Jacob b. Jechiel Loanz, 
physician to the Emperor Frederick HI., Obadiah Sefomo, and 
from Levita. 

It was not, however, the wish to become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the import of the Scriptures which kindled the desire 
in Reuchlin, and in a number of other eminent Christians, to learn 
Hebrew, which made them seek the tuition of Loanz, Levita, Seforno, 
and a host of other Hebraists, ( and which was the means of calling 
forth the energies and works of Levita. The Kabbalah was the 
primary cause of the rage among the Christian literati of those days 
to study Shemitic languages. This esoteric doctrine, which was 
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declared by tbe celebrated scholastic metaphysician, Raymond Lully 
(1236-1315), to be a divine science, and a genuine revelation whose 
light is revealed to a rational soul, captivated the mind of John Pico 
della Mirandola (1463—1494). Mirandola, the marvellously gifted 
son of the sovereign of the small principality of Mirandola, in Italy, 
received his first lessons in Hebrew, as well as in Aristotelian Arabic 
philosophy, from Elias del Medigo, or Elias Cretensis, as he is some- 
times called, who was born of Jewish parents in the same year as his 
distinguished pupil and faithful friend. But as Elias del Medigo was 
hostile to the Kabbalah, and could not, therefore, initiate Mirandola 
into its mysteries, the Count, who was the wonder of his days, had 
to put himself under the tuition of Jochanon Allemano, a Rabbi from 
Constantinople, who had settled down in Italy, and who was very 
profound in this theosophy. With his marvellous retentive faculties, 
extraordinary intellectual powers, and almost boundless knowledge, 
Mirandola soon overcame the difficulties and unravelled the secrets of 
the Kabbalah. To his amazement, he found that there is more 
Christianity than Judaism in the Kabbalah. For, according to his 
showing, he discovered therein proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the divinity of Christ, original sin, the expiation 
thereof by Christ, the heavenly Jerusalem, the fall of the angels, the 
order of the angels, purgatory, and hell-fire ; in fact, the same Gospel 
which we find in St. Paul, Dionysius, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine. 

As the result of his Kabbalistic studies, he published in 1486, 
when only twenty-four years of age, nine hundred theses, which were 
placarded in Rome, and among which was the following : “ No science 
yields greater proof of the divinity of Christ than magic and the 
Kabbalah .” So delighted was Pope Sixtus IV. with the discovery, that 
he wished to have Kabbalistic writings translated into Latin, for the 
use of divinity students ; and Mirandola, with the aid of his Jewish 
teacher, did not delay to gratify the wish of the supreme Pontiff. 17 

The Kabbalah and Hebrew, as well as Aramaic, the clue to this 
esoteric doctrine, now became the favourite studies, to the neglect of 
the classics. Popes, cardinals, princes, statesmen, warriors, high and 
low, old and young, were in search for Jewish teachers. Whilst this 
Kabbalistic epidemic was raging in Italy, Reuchlin (1455-1521), the 
reviver of literature in Germany, arrived at Rome with Eberhard the 

17 For an account of the import and history of this esoteric doctrine, see The Kabbalah , 
&c., by Ginsburg, Longmans, 1865. 
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Bearded (1482), in the capacity of private secretary and privy councillor 
to this prince. From the eternal city he accompanied him to 
Florence, where he became acquainted with Mirandola, and caught the 
infection of the esoteric doctrine. The infection, however, proved 
innocuous for a little time, since, on his return to Germany (1484), he 
was appointed licentiate and assessor of the supreme court in Stutgard ; 
and, as the Dominicans elected him proctor of their order in the whole 
of Germany, it precluded the possibility of his entering at once upon 
the study of Hebrew and Aramaic. But the disease fully developed 
itself when he returned from his second journey to Rome and Florence 
(1490), after having come into contact a second time with Mirandola, 
who told him of the wonderful mysteries concealed in the Kabbalah. 

The great influence of Reuchlin soon spread the desire for studying 
Hebrew and the Kabbalah among Christians in Germany. Every one 
who had any claim to literary attainments was now in search of a 
Jewish teacher. Reuchlin put himself under the tuition of R. Jacob 
b. Jechiel Loanz, physician to Frederick HI., and made such extraor- 
dinary progress, that, within four years of beginning to study Hebrew, 
he published his first Kabbalistic Treatise, entitled, “ Concerning the 
Wonderful Word,” which he dedicated to Dalberg, Bishop of 
Worms. It was this intense love for Hebrew and Hebrew literature 
which made Reuchlin espouse the cause of the Jews, and defend them 
and their writings against the misguided and malicious assaults of the 
fanatical Pfefferkorn on his former co-religionists, and which kindled 
the fire of the Reformation. 

In Italy the Kabbalah and Hebrew were studied to a still greater 
extent. Here Abraham Saba, Jehudah b. Jacob Chajath, Joseph 
Shraga, Kana or Elkana, Jehudah Ibn Yerga were the teachers of 
this theosophy among the Jews ; whilst among the Christians the 
chief Jewish teachers were R. Jachanon Alleman, who initiated 
Mirandola into its mysteries, and Samuel Abravanel, in whose house 
Baruch of Benevent delivered lectures on the Kabbalah to most 
distinguished Christians. Baruch of Benevent also instructed Egidio 
de Viterbo (afterwards cardinal) in this esoteric doctrine, and trans- 
lated the Sohar into Latin for him. It was this Egidio, as we shall 
see hereafter, who, in consequence of his being seized with the general 
desire to study the Kabbalah, was the means of calling forth Elias 
Levita, and of encouraging our author to write most of his works, thus 
constituting him the chief teacher of Hebrew among Christians. 
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We have already seen that, up to his thirty-sixth year (1504), 
Levita delivered lectures on Hebrew grammar in the great Jewish 
academy at Padua to a large number of Jewish students, who came to 
be taught by him from far and wide. As the text-book for these 
lectures he took R. Moses Kimchi’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, 
entitled “Journey on the Paths of Knowledge, 10 which most probably 
commended itself to him because of its conciseness, and because its 
author was the first who employed therein, as a paradigm of the 
regular verbs, the word TpS, instead of the less appropriate verb media 
gutteralis which, in imitation of the Arabic grammarians, had 
been used in all other grammars. Though Moses Kimchi flourished 
about 1160—1170, and must have written this short grammar three 
hundred and fifty years before it was annotated by Levita, yet the 
manual was still in MS., and the copy which Levita used as the basis 
for his lectures must have been made by himself. His explanations 
were so acceptable, that he was requested by his pupils to publish 
them, together with the text book (1504). 

Unhappily, however, the plague broke out at Padua, and as 
Christians usually believed that the Jews were the cause of every 
epidemic and calamity, the Jewish quarter was blocked up, and the 
entrance to the street in which Levita resided was closed. When thus 
shut up in the house, his amanuensis escaped with the MS. to 
Pesaro, where he had the work printed without Levita’s name, but 
with an Introduction by Benjamin of Rome, who was, consequently, 
taken by every body to be the author of the Commentaries to 
M. Kimchi’s Grammar. The plagiarist also interpolated the anno- 
tations with excerpts from another work, and in this form Levita’s 
maiden production was most incorrectly printed in another name at 
Pesaro (1508). In this mutilated form, and under the surreptitious 
name, M. Kimchi’s “ Journey on the Paths of Knowledge," with 
Levita’s Commentary, became the manual for students of the Hebrew 
language, both among Jews and Christians. It was speedily reprinted 
several times at Pesaro (1509-18, 1518-1519); it made its way to 
Germany and France, where it was reprinted (Hagenau, 1519; Paris, 
1520) ; and became the text book of the early Reformers, who were 

18 The full Hebrew title of this concise Grammar is nS'bn nnp Win ’VlTC qbrra 
p-irv iTODrr. the initials of which yield the author’s name, Trap rmra. Sometimes it 
is simply called “j'jrran or pnpt "BD. For an account of the life and writings of Kimchi, 
we must refer to Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature , newed. s.v, Moses Kimchi. 
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studying Hebrew to translate the Scriptures ; and was translated into 
Latin by Sebastian Munster (Basle, 1531; ibid, 1536). We shall 
have to recur to this production when we come to the period of 
Levita’s life when he thought it his duty to claim the paternity of 
the annotations. 

The dry studies of grammar and philology did not deprive him of 
his humour, for, -three years after the publication of the annotations to 
M. Kimchi’s work, Levita amused himself by writing, in German, a 
fiction, entitled Baba-Buch (“p3 602), purporting to be a history of 
the Prince of Baba. It was evidently intended to be a song, since he 
remarks in the rhythmical Preface — “ Aber der J1JPJ (= Melody) der 
dcirauf wird gehen , Den kenn ich nit geben zu verstehen, Denn einer 
kennt musiga oder (ns^1£3). So wollt ich Him wohl haben geholfen, Aber 
ich sing ’ es mit cinem welschen Gesang, ■ Kami er drauf machen ein 
bessern so hab er Dank." That he composed it in 1507, he most dis- 
tinctly declares at the end of the book in the following words — li Damit 
hat das Buch ein Enden. Doch ivill ich nennen vor . . Elia Bachur 
nennt er sicli zwar, Ein ganz Jalir hat er druber versclirieben , Und hat 
es gemacht das selbig Jar, Das man zcihlt 267 [ = 1507], Er hot 
[lot = lost ?] es aus in Nisan und hob es an in Jjjar , . . soli uns 
fiihren km Jerusalem hinein, Oder irgend ein Dorfel daneben fi^Dn 
X22 bt? NHIDDX- Here endeth the history of Baba de Antona.” 
This book was first printed in 1508. 19 

But Levita was not destined long to enjoy his peaceful studies and 
innocent recreations. Five years after the outbreak of the epidemic, 
and only twelve months after the publication of this fiction, the army 
of the league of Cambray took Padua (1509) and sacked it, when 
Levita lost every thing he possessed, and in a most destitute condition 
had to leave the place in which he had successfully taught for some 
years, and where he was held in high estimation, to seek a livelihood in 
the wide wide world. As the Kabbalah was a classical study at Rome, 
where the popes and cardinals looked upon it as an important auxiliary 
to Christianity, Hebrew teachers were in great requisition in the 
Eternal City. Knowing this, Levita at once betook himself to the 
capital. It was here that he heard of the scholarly and liberal 
minded Egidio de Yiterbo, general of the Augustine order, and 

19 The above extract is made from Steinschneider’s Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 935, where an account ia also given of the different 
editions of the Fiction in question, and the errors of biographers are corrected. 
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afterwards cardinal, who was engaged in studying Hebrew, and of 
course the esoteric doctrine. He therefore determined to call 
upon him. 

The first interview between the eminent Christian scholar and the 
famous Hebrew grammarian is thus described by the latter. “When I 
heard of his fame, I waited upon bim at his palace. On seeing me he 
enquired after my business ; and when I told him that I am the 
grammarian from Germany, and that I devote my whole life to the 
study of Hebrew philology and the Scriptures, . . . he at once 

rose from his seat, came towards me, and embraced me, saying, ‘Are 
you forsooth Elijahu, whose fame has travelled over countries, and 
whose books are circulated everywhere ? Blessed be the Lord of the 
Universe for bringing you here, and for our meeting. You must now 
remain with me ; you shall be my teacher, and I will be a father to 
you. I will maintain you and your family,’ ” &C . 20 

Such a cordial reception could not fail in its effect, and Levita at 
once accepted the offer of the generous Egidio. As Egidio’s chief 
object in learning Hebrew was to be able to fathom the mysteries of 
the Kabbalah, Levita had not only to instruct his pupil in the sacred 
tongue, but to aid him in his endeavours to acquire a knowledge of the 
esoteric doctrine. Hence we find that as early as 1516 — that is 
before Egidio was elevated to the dignity of Cardinal — Levita copied 
for him three Kabbalistic works, viz., i. A Commentary on the Booh 
Jetzira (nT^ "IQD E^ITB) ; ii. The Mystery of the Angel Raziel 
(Wn HID) ; and iii. The Booh on the Wisdom of the Soul (“ifiD 
tJ'QiH IlDDn). It is also supposed that Levita supplied at this time the 
passages from the Sohar to the work entitled, “ On the Mysteries of 
the Catholic Truth," by Petrus Galatinus, which was finished in 
September, 1516, and published in 1518, since its Gentile authors 
could not possibly, without the aid of a Jew, have dived into the 
Sohar. We do not, however, lay much stress on this, though the 
supposition proceeds from no less an authority than the celebrated 
historian, Dr. Graetz. 21 We have seen that there were plenty of 
converted Jews, Kabbalists, to aid Galatinus in a work, the 
express design of which was to convince the Jews of the truth of 
the Catholic religion, without being obliged to appeal to Levita for 

20 See below, in the Second Introduction, where the whole of the interview is 
narrated. 

21 Oesehichte der Juden, is. 99. 
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help in such an undertaking, which must have been repugnant to 
his Jewish feelings. 

The intimacy of Levita with Egidio, however, was the means of 
producing works of far greater importance, and of more permanent 
utility to Biblical literature, than the De Arcanis Catholicce Veritatis 
of Galatinus. The very year in which this assault on the Jews and 
Judaism appeared, Levita published his grammar (1518), entitled, 
The Booh Bachur ("limn 1SD). This grammar he wrote at the 
suggestion, and for the use, of Cardinal Egidio, to whom he dedicated 
it, as may be seen from the following words in the Introduction to the 
work in question: “In the year 5277 a.m. [ = 1517 a.d.] the Lord 
stirred up the spirit of a wise man, conversant with all sciences, and 
of high dignity, Cardinal Egidio — may his glory be exalted ! He was 
anxious to find out the excellent words and the beautiful writing in the 
books of our sacred language. For this reason he called on me, his 
servant, Elijahu Levita, the German, the least of the grammarians, 
and said to me, What art thou doing, Elijahu ? Arise now, and 
make a book which shall pleasantly set forth the gra mm ar of the 
Hebrew language, since all the Hebrew grammars which I have seen 
do not satisfy me, nor do they quench my desire for grammar ; as 
some of them are too lengthy, multiplying useless rules, and some are 
too short in stating what is necessary. Gird up thy loins, therefore, 
like a man, and adopt the medium between the two extremes, pro- 
pound the science of grammar in rules not hitherto laid down, but 
necessary to be exhibited ; make them into a book for the benefit of 
the multitude, so that it may be an ensign for the people, whereunto 
the Gentiles shall come, and find rest for their souls. When I heard 
his encouraging words, I at once determined to accede to his request, 
and compiled this little work on grammar.” 

Levita, as we have seen, called this grammar Bachur (“iim), for 
three reasons, which are based upon the threefold meaning of the 
expression, as well as upon the design of the work. As the word 
linn denotes both youth and excellent, and is also his surname, he called 
it by this name, because, he naively tells us, it is designed for the 
young, it is excellent, and it is his proper name. The treatise is 
divided into four parts, each one of which is subdivided into thirteen 
sections, answering to the Thirteen Articles of the Jewish Creed, whilst 
the total number of all sections, being fifty-two, represents the numerical 
value of the name The first part discusses the nature of the 
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Hebrew verbs ; the second the changes in the vowel-points of the 
different conjugations ; the third the regular nouns ; and the fourth 
the irregular nouns. The simple and beautiful Hebrew in which it is 
written, as well as the clearness and perspicuity with which it sets forth 
the structure of the sacred language, at once made the treatise a uni- 
versal favourite with Hebrew students, both Jewish and Gentile. Not 
even the very elaborate and masterly Grammar of Abraham de Balmes, 
which was published five years later (1523), could supersede it. The 
Bachur was the Gesenius of the time, whilst the Mikne Abraham 
(DiTON fMpD), which is the name of De Balmes’ Grammar, was the 
Ewald among Hebrew students. Munster published it, with a Latin 
translation, for the use of Christians in Germany and elsewhere (1525). 
The revision of it will be discussed when we arrive at that part of 
Levita’s life when he engaged in it. 

In the same year in which Levita carried through the press in 
Rome (1518) his excellent Grammar, he also published “ Tables of 
Paradigms ,” (D'J'JZini D'^yBH pnpP2 m 1 ?), exhibiting in an elementary 
form the Hebrew conjugations. The design of these Paradigms, which 
he compiled from two different sections of the Bachur,™ is to give to 
the tyro some notion of Hebrew Grammar. These Paradigms are 
of such extreme rarity, that no Hebrew copy of them has as yet been 
discovered, and they are only known from Munster’s translation. He 
moreover completed and printed a treatise on the Irregular Words 
in the Bible, the discussion of which he designedly excluded from 
his Grammar. This dissertation is entitled “ The Book on Com- 
pounds ” (mmnn “IBD), because it treats on words composed of 
different words and conjugations. It consists of two hundred and 
twelve articles, answering to the numerical value of Levita’s surname 
“>m Bachur; so that the two numbers together, viz., of the 
sections in the grammar, and of the articles in this treatise, represent 
the complete name Tins IItVn Elijahu Bachur. The 216 words in 
this dissertation are not arranged according to their roots, because 
there is a great difference of opinion among grammarians and lexico- 
graphers respecting the etymology of some of them, but they are put 
down in alphabetical order. The manner in which he treated them 

Dnownn uwo ripb tpvo - pvip-u run “un 1 ? nn 1 ? run mVn 'man n^n vt^n *a» 22 

-nnin "ffiD bnj DUUDD. Comp. Steinschneider, Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana , col. 2012, Sic,., and by the same Author, BibUographisches Handbuch, p. 81, 
No. 1162. 
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will be best seen from his own description of the plan of the work : 
“As my design in this treatise,” he says in „the Introduction, “is to 
explain those words only which are anomalous in their grammatical 
structure, and since the principal grammarians advance different 
opinions about them, I have stated all their various opinions, and 
sometimes also contributed my share, according to my limited under- 
standing.” This work, too, was translated into Latin by Minister, 
and published at Basle, 1525, It had such a wide circulation among „ 
Christian students, and especially among the early Reformers, that 
it was reprinted in the Latin version, Basle, 1536, &nd underwent 
several editions in the original Hebrew. 

His desire to explain every intricacy and anomaly in the Hebrew 
language, and yet the fear lest hampering his Grammar with too many 
digressions might preclude it from becoming a manual for the people 
at large, produced in him the conviction that those points which 
required lengthy and elaborate explanations would be more acceptable 
if appended to the book in the form of Dissertations. He therefore 
promised, in sundry parts of the Bachur, to discuss these subjects at 
the end of the Grammar. But, as is often the case, when he had 
finished the book, he found that untoward circumstances rendered it 
impossible for him to compile the promised Appendices, and had 
to publish it without them. This he tells us is the reason why he 
was obliged to publish the dissertations separately. As soon as he 
had carried through the press his “ Treatise on the Compounds ,” he 
betook himself to the work of these dissertations, and succeeded in 
publishing them two years after the appearance of the preceding 
treatise (1520). As the Grammar was the centre around which the 
sundry treatises clustered, he constituted it the model after which 
he formed these dissertations. Hence, like the Grammar, he divided 
them into four parts, consisting respectively of thirteen sections, 
according to the thirteen articles of the Jewish creed, whilst the 
sum total of the sections, namely, fifty-two, like that of the Grammar, 
represents the numerical value of the author’s name (irr^K). The 
first section, or" dissertation, which is preceded by a separate Intro- 
duction and Table of Contents, discusses, in thirteen stanzas or 
poems, the laws of the letters, the vowel points, and the accents ; 
and in consequence of its being written in separate poems or stanzas 
it is denominated “ The Poetical Section or Dissertation ” P' 12 ). 

The second section, which is also preceded by a separate Introduction 
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and Table of Contents, discusses, in thirteen chapters, written in 
prose, the different parts of speech, and hence is called “ The Section 
on the Different Kinds of Words ” (D'J'On p"ts). The third section, 
which is preceded by an Introduction only, treatB on the numbers 
and genders of the several parts of speech, seeing that some of them 
only occur as masculine, some only as feminine, some only in the 
singular, some only in the plural, some only in the singular and plural 
feminine, some only in the singular and plural masculine, and some 
as common genders. These words are here classified according to 
rules; hence it is styled “ The Section of Rules ” (nncn p“iQ). The 
fourth section treats on the seven servile letters iTJPD), and 

hence is denominated “ the Section on the Serviles” (D*BHBt?n p")Q). The 
four dissertations were first published at Pesaro (1520), under the 
general title “ the Sections of Elijahu ” (in^>fct *p“lB). They also soon 
found their way into Germany, where they were re-published, with a 
Latin translation by Munster, Basle, 1527. 

The four grammatical treatises which he composed at Rome, and 
his residence for thirteen years at the palace of Cardinal Egidio, where 
he constantly came into contact with the chief literary men of the 
day, extended Levita’s fame over Europe, and he was appealed to from 
far and wide for his opinion on matters of Hebrew literature. No 
allurements of society, however — no worldly pleasures or gain — could 
tempt him from his work.. Whilst in the house of his friend the 
Cardinal, he not only devoted his time to the instruction of his eminent 
pupil, and writing the valuable grammatical treatises, but took lessons 
from Egidio in Greek, and made such rapid progress, that he could 
read with fluency the Septuagint and the Greek classics. 

There can be but little doubt that Levita’s writings were intimately 
connected with the studies of his most distinguished and accom- 
plished pupils. Their rapid progress in Hebrew, their desire to 
master those portions of the Scriptures which are written in Chaldee, 
as well as to read the paraphrases, and their diving into Kabbalistic 
works, necessarily involved more extensive instruction, both in the 
higher branches of Biblical literature and in the special dialects in 
which the important documents of the esoteric doctrine are written. 
Hence it is that we now find him (1520) most industriously engaged 
upon two particular works : one a most gigantic work on the Mas- 
sorah, to which we shall have to recur when we arrive at the period of 
its completion ; and the other an Aramaic Grammar. After labouring 
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nine years on a Concordance to the Massorah, and making consi- 
derable progress in the Aramaic Grammar, he was again driven from 
his peaceful studies at the sacking of Rome by the Imperialists under 
Charles V. (May 6, 1527), when the greater part of his MSS. and 
property were destroyed. 

The plan which he adopted in compiling the Aramaic Grammar will 
best be gathered from his own words : “ Since the time when the Chaldee 
Paraphrases were made,” Levita says, in the Introduction to his Lexi- 
con on the Targumim, “ there has not been a wise and intelligent man 
in Israel who could make a Grammar to them, such as was made by 
Jehudah, who was the first Hebrew grammarian of blessed memory, 
and before whom there was no Grammar at all to the sacred language. 
Having found the twenty-four sacred books pointed, accented, and 
annotated by the Massorites, he set about to aid the Israelites, and to 
enlighten the eyes of the exiles in the grammar thereof. After him 
came R. Jonah, after him R. Saadia Gaon of blessed memory, 23 and 
after them again grammarians without number. But there was no 
one engaged in the grammatical study of the Targum to correct its 
blunders ; every one turned his back to it. Hence came to pass the 
general confusion. I, therefore r submitted that there is a proper way 
for making a Grammar to the language of the Targum ; that the 
Targum of Daniel and Ezra should be made the basis, and the 
conjugations should be founded upon it. alone, and not upon the 
Targumim generally; and that the rules of grammar should be 
deduced therefrom, though they may not all be obtained from such 
scanty materials. Now, when I was at Rome, my heart was filled 

23 The above piece of literary history fully illustrates our remark on page 1 about 
the ignorance which prevails respecting even the dates of the most distinguished Jewish 
literati. Even Levita, with all his learning, describes Jehudah Chajug as the oldest, 
Jonah Ibn Ganach as the next in age, and Saadia as the third in chronological order. 
Whereas Saadia was bom a.d. 892, Ibn Ganach about 995, and Jehudah Chajug about 
1020-1040. Eor notices of the lives and works of these eminent Hebraists we must 
refer to Kitto’s Cyclopcedia of Biblical Literature, new ed., and only add here, as 
supplementary to the article Jehudah Chajug in the Cyclopaedia, that he also wrote 
a Commentary on the Song of Songs, which is referred to Ibn Aknin, as will be seen 
under the article Ibn Aknin in the Cyclopaedia. He has, moreover, written Com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch (quoted by Ibn Ezra on Gen. xli. 48 ; Exod vii. 5 ; x. 8 ; 
xxi. 8 ; Numb. x. 36 ; xxiii. 13 ; Dent. xxix. 29) : on Isaiah (quoted by Ibn Ezra on 
Is. xiv. 20, xxvi. 20, xlix. 8, lxi. 10) : on Habbakuk (quoted by Ibn Ezra on Habak. 
ii. 19, iii. 2) : on the Psabns (quoted by Ibn Ezra on Ps. lxviii. 14, lxxxiv. 7, cii. 28, 
cxxxvii. 2, cl. 6) : on Job (quoted by Ibn Ezra on Job xxxviii. 5): on Ruth (comp. 
Ibn Ezra on Ruth i. 20) : and on Ecclesiastes (comp. Ibn Ezra on Eccl. ix. 12, xii. 5). 
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with the desire to undertake this work, and I actually finished one 
part. But the evil days came, and the city was captured, when 
this portion was either destroyed or taken away, since no one knows 
what has become of it.” 

Deprived of his MSS., despoiled of his property, driven from his 
peaceful studies and from an influential circle of literary friends at 
Rome, Levita betook himself to Venice in a most destitute and 
deplorable condition, in 1527. Venice was then the chief seat of 
Hebrew learning, and had the chief printing establishment for Hebrew 
books. Here Daniel Bomberg, of Antwerp, established his celebrated 
printing office in 1516, which created a new epoch in Jewish typo- 
graphy. Within the ten years which intervened between its estab- 
lishment and the arrival of Levita at Venice (1516-1527), the 
indefatigable and enterprising Bomberg had already issued from his 
press the first two editions of the celebrated Rabbinic Bible, the 
one edited by Felix Pratensis (1516-17), a converted Jew, and the 
other by Jacob b. Chajim (1524-25), who also embraced Christianity; 
two beautiful editions of the Hebrew Scriptures without the Rabbinic 
commentaries (1518, 1521) ; the first complete edition of the Babylon 
Talmud, which is the model of all succeeding editions; the editio 
princeps of the Jerusalem Talmud (1523) ; the editio princeps of the 
first Hebrew concordance to the Scriptures, by Isaac Nathan b. 
Kalonymos (1523) ; the elaborate Hebrew grammar by De Balmes 
(1523) ; and a host of other very important Biblical and Rabbinic 
works. It was this honourable distinction which Venice obtained as 
the seat of Hebrew literature, which made Levita decide to make it 
his future abiding place. 

Destitute and deplorable as his condition was on arriving with his 
wife and children at Venice in 1527, it was not as calamitous as his 
plight after the sacking of Padua in 1509, when he arrived at Rome. 
His four works on the grammar and structure of the Old Testament 
Hebrew, had now obtained for him a world-wide reputation. They 
had been reprinted, translated into Latin, circulated all over Europe, 
studied by the most distinguished scholars of Christendom, and were 
constantly appealed to as the highest authority. Levita himself in the 
truly Oriental manner, which was also the fashion among Occidental 
scholars at that time, naively recounts the glory of his own productions 
and success in the following words : “ The four works of mine, owing 
to their wisdom and knowledge, have been published several times, 
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translated into languages of the Christians, and are studied both by 
Jews and Christians, as their fame has travelled far and their excel- 
lence is known all over the world ; they send forth an odour like 
precious ointment, on which account I congratulate myself. Now I 
speak the truth when I say that there is no author whom God has 
permitted to see in his lifetime, his works so much referred to and 
studied, and so many times reprinted as He has permitted me during 
my lifetime.” This Eastern self-laudation is, according to the modern 
interpretation of some great and good men who have resorted to it in 
our days, simply giving the opinion of others about ourselves. 

With such a world-wide reputation, Levita had no difficulty in 
finding occupation at Venice. Indeed Bomberg, who was the great 
centre of Hebrew literature in this city, knew Levita personally, and 
published a poem of his in the second edition of the Rabbinic Bible 
(1525), two years before his arrival at Venice. He therefore at once 
employed him as corrector of the Hebrew Press, and editor of sundry 
Hebrew works. As the first instalment of his labours in connection 
with Bomberg’s printing office, is to be mentioned the new edition of 
David Kimchi’s (1160-1235) Hebrew Lexicon, commonly called “ The 
Booh of Roots ” (D'tJHK'n IDO), which, though corrected by Isaiah b. 
Eleazar Pamas, was revised by Levita, who also wrote a laudatory 
poem to it by way of Epilogue (1529). Besides revising the works 
published by Bomberg, he devoted all his spare time to the elucidation 
of the Massorah, which, as we have seen, he had already begun when 
at Rome. The means for supporting his family he chiefly derived from 
tuition, as the salary which he got from Bomberg must have been 
exceedingly small. 

To the furtherance of Biblical literature, it happened that the 
erudite and liberally-minded George de Selve, afterwards bishop of 
Lavour, was then the French Ambassador of Francis I., at Venice. 
Though occupying a most distinguished position among the statesmen 
and scholars of the sixteenth century, he placed himself under the 
tuition of Levita, and made such marvellous progress in Hebrew, that 
he could express himself with the same facility in it as in Latin and 
Greek, which constituted the three literary languages of the day. The 
intimacy which arose between the distinguished pupil and the renowned 
teacher was the means both of enriching Biblical literature and of 
promoting the study thereof in France, for De Selve most gener- 
ously put, him in a position to complete his stupendous Massoretic 
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Concordance. With such princely aid, Levita could devote himself 
more than ever to his darling work ; and after labouring over it more 
than twenty years, and getting all the help he could obtain in the 
investigation of MSS., collating, copying, &c., &c., he completed 
his gigantic “ Book of Remembrance,” as he called it, in 1536, and 
dedicated it to his friend and liberal patron, George de Selve, Bishop 
of Lavour. As this important work has never been printed, and 
moreover as its history and De Selve’s connection with it can only 
be seen from Levita’s most simple and most beautiful Hebrew 
Dedication, we subjoin the following translation of it: 24 

“To his most exalted Eminence, my lord, George de Selve, 
Bishop of Lavour, peace be multiplied! It is now some years 
since I began a work which appeared to me important and very 
useful to those who study the structure of the sacred language. 
The devastation <5f Rome, however, which took place shortly after 
it, was the cause of my not finishing it at that time and leaving 
it incomplete. And even the incomplete part was taken from me, 
and became a prey of spoil ; it was torn and shattered so that 
nothing but a small portion was left to me, which I brought 
with me here to Venice, and I gave up all thought of finishing 
the work any more. But God, who willed that I should complete 
it, and that the book should be published, stirred up your spirit, 
and put it into your heart, to study the sacred language under 
me, which you learned from me with great ease and in a very 
short time; so that you are famed for your knowledge of the three 
classical languages — the sacred Hebrew, the rich Greek, and the 
elegant Latin tongues ; you have now acquired all accomplishments, 

41 The only portions of this gigantic work which have been published are the 
Dedication and the Introduction. These the learned Frensdorf? printed in Frenkel's 
Monatschrift fur Oeschichte und Wi&senschaft des Judenthums, vol. xii., pp. 96-108 ; 
Breslau, 1863. Our translation is made from the Hebrew text, which, with a few mani- 
fest errors, we also reprint below, as the periodical in which they are published is not 
possessed by every reader who might wish to be acquainted with Levita’B text. 

Duron © nvni in mb© nv'subi pnan NU"bND3 writ un» TOiNian ~i©n nb»n on bn 
•nabb D’N3n tab nun nVvra nbwoi niris nnvrt wi naim nrr» roxbm ’nbnnn raj?© 
rrnDb©n «bo mo rrn rwi nnn *pcD run <an b© p-nrrn ps mrr ©npn p©b ©-a pnbi 
ocoiuDi inipo rrabi bb©b rrm non rrpib cb© mbin pbn im« , mon rrruij? nvtt ran 
mn 3DDn 0’b©nb TQ©rra nran uta > N’TOum *vj?3 n;n mv vnMim too pi ’vi towm nVi 
urn rrn n« rr rsn rm«b njt run 3EDn©i mnu rann nmn nsHbnrr© 'n rrnni ps .TO 
d© qb nm ,inq isp jnm mbpi unn irrrabi run ©npn p©bi to -nobb rabi Dsn 
. nvobcrr b33 ab© rrnn© to rmsn u' ’oab p©Vi nrrnn p©bi > mrmpn nnv p©b > n©ib©3 
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and you, my lord, are among the wise like the sun among the stars. 
You know, my lord, that we one day happened to converse about 
this work, and that you asked me to show you the disordered portion 
of it which was still left to me. When you read it you were pleased 
to think highly of it, and of the advantage which it would be to those 
who study the Hebrew language. You urged me with all your might 
to undertake the labour of completing it, and you promised to pay 
the expenses of the amanuensis, punctuators, and all the rest of them, 
to bring it to completion, and did it. All this devolved upon you. 
Thus was I encouraged to undertake this great labour, as well as 
great honour. I rested neither day nor night till, by the help of God, 
and by the munificence of you, my lord, I have been permitted to 
complete it. 

“Now, since it is the general custom of the country for everyone 
who has written a book to dedicate it to one of the great princes of the 
earth, it is my bounden duty to inscribe this work to no one else but 
to you. I am, however, far from doing this simply because of the 
highly exalted position which you occupy, but because of your liberal 
hand and generous heart, since you, my lord, are the cause of my 
having completed it, and it is through you that we hope soon to see it 
printed, published, and fill the earth with its glory. Accept therefore, 
my lord, this work with the same benign countenance which you have 
always shown to me ; not as if it were mine, sent as a present from me 
to you, but as from a servant who has laboured for his master, and 
whose earnings are the earnings of the master. When you read it, 
you will gather therein some of the fruits of your generosity, and of 
the silver and gold you have spent on it, which exceeds all the labour 
and trouble I have spent on it. I cannot sufficiently commend, extol, 

- 'nnn im bci him dv ra utim tot mm -D’ramn pi wnwn mi -D’nann p uhm nm 
“■pnpn -Erw\2» nra twm , D’rawjn D’cmonpn nnwinb uvim rann nwpn -ninn run mm 
muon bipMW to toi i:nn nwpn mn pwbn n’nbnb unn smnn intoim im ra nm ■ n 
n« "main ipm n« pin 1 ? vto m2’ twm bn omp:m oneion raw nnb nn”pi nmrani < in’bwnb 
raw «■? nVtoi Dirai mn iran brai bimn mini ’reran 'nmrann pn . nito vn “pto is - © 
nmn imnn nrni mm . ’to muon rant* t nm mum 'n mrai ira’bwnb ’nm ra to rab 
rrn , nnn y\«i “twm D’bimn Dnwnn tin owb -©mbi iD'Dinb win tod ramw ’n tow yiMi 
titoi rato Mb mn rail nitron ’b nb’bm -“iwn “pbM dn ra mn neon dm omb Dnnm bran p 
nriN nnN -iwmi “jrab inn *p> mm nun m ra . M’n nra ra “jnbra niMDn "lp’i -pton lira 
vn«n bi Mbnni -iD’Dtnbi niMb mnna rabi ran bn l’bra bi? in’pnbi in’bwnb tod n”n 
’bw mn ib’Mi Mbi - Tran ’b nwnw dm niD’ dud raoi mn noon ns ranM m 3 bipn p b s - mra 
nsp topbn ra “p-ipn ■ ran mip iro nnpw nn biv mb raviwran mra dm ra -rarao -p mbw pnn 
-iwm brram rmran bi mra bipw Mini - nra bx> nwam iwm -pmi -pom nmnn iwm nnra: no 
imbbm -p* ib ’iMra mn raon niMbn nM “iMDbi bbnbi mwb biiM Mb mm . mi'i ’nbran ’nmra dim 
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and magnify the book, but its labour will praise it in the gates ; and I 
trust to God that every scholar like you, who reads it, and sees its 
excellence and usefulness, will be delighted with it, find in it what 
he wants, praise it, and put it as a crown on his head. Now you,' my 
lord, will be praised in the mouths of all far more than the book 
and I. To you the highest praise is due, for the virtues which you 
have displayed in the faithful discharge of your duty, both towards 
God and man. Every one who sees you reveres you, and every one 
who hears of you speaks highly of you. Happy the sovereigns who 
have such learned and wise ambassadors and ministers as you are, 
and happy the learned and wise who have such masters and princes 
as you have,” &c., &c. 

As to the plan, contents, and design of this Massoretie Concord- 
ance, these will be gathered from the following translation of the 
Introduction 25 to it : — 

“ Thus says Elias Levita. Having determined to compile this 
great and stupendous work, to put down therein some of the M*assoretic 
annotations wherever required, and to arrange it grammatically, 
I must acquaint you with what I have done in this my book, and also 
explain to you the method which I followed, the good hand of the Lord 
helping me. Notice, in the first place, that this book is arranged 
according to the order of ‘ The Book of Boots,' by David Kimchi of 
blessed memory ; but with this difference, that whilst he only adduces 
under every root one or two examples of each conjugation and tense, or 
two examples of each of the different nouns, I give under every root all 

juotv intoim lana na navi n nip’ aca cvn qioa a 1 ? Dan taw V? mpai - vwso onvrca 
'3 ddi iddto inr to *na navon n™ nnai - rcwto anai • ■ormn loeto jnrra asnn 13 
mV® mV® ns moj a®a mn cipoai pan npi err™ m man nm: vena nvrnV naa qV o 
rv®3n .M’D"'3 , va n®a rrv nrunn nVrn naaDn y Va rfv nsns qVn Vnan qVnn q’ma hmdi 
, qncam nvnffi po qv»n qma nnaa p» toi . d>ott to mai D'nVa wa "rarm aiton 
D'ana onV vn dm . amaai o’oanV n®ai . qioa trnin D’nan onci dwco nrn vn Da □’aba’? 
Kna TO mnai .qnVa q’ton tot mna D'Da miaV mnn®aa mpa ’aan mu -qiaa D’avmDi 
qnwpaai q®oa pana > qmana monnai -qnnton ava VaV vnvai • qnrv®V pin vnn < qnanaV 

. D'a®a aaa noana q*i < D’aapn 'ana navra ina nV'no n®pai 

.uaa®a mn mVa 

u a^sni ^>na nanntn nsan na nan*? 'anaon a»a nna 'l^n 25 

npa na dddn a: jma pnp-jn ’D by lmno^i -jnatn Diptaa nnDtan nma nu’aj; nyp 
naman . » by naion 'n no na q^a aw q-nn na oana nnaa ,m nen? ’aa 
am *7aa ,b"t pY'm bv O'vyn '□ tid by Tnao ’m nrn nson ’a Daf? aa ajn 
nio»n *a*ao j’O ^ao ’a ia n^ipDi pan f?aa n'pioa ’a ia ’a pi &iv> bzi a'an aV 
aaxea *i&a mbom mawm D ,( ?j;an ^a vnw *?aa a*aa via Daoa ainn tsa^a D*axD3n 
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the verbs, nouns, and expressions which are to be found from this root 
in all the Hebrew Scriptures, and arrange them according to the order 
of the seven conjugations as classified in the paradigm of the grammar. 
Thus, for instance, I first give the Kal, then Niphal, then Piel, Pual, 
Tiiphil, Hophal, and Hithpael, having already proved in the Book 
Bachur that the quadriliteral conjugation has no real existence. I 
have then divided each conjugation into its six tenses, viz., Praeterite, 
Participle present, Past participle, Infinitive, Imperative, and Future. 

“ Having enumerated all the conjugations in this manner, I give the 
nouns which occur from this root. I give first nouns-adjective, which 
are again subdivided according to their order ; that is, the singular 
masculine is separate, the plural masculine, the singular and plural 
feminine, as well as each construct and absolute state, are given sepa- 
rately. I also give separately each word which begins with one of the 
seven servile letters n"E>»), always giving first the Vav, which is 

the most frequent prefix, and then stating those with prefix Beth, and 
the res# in their alphabetical order. The same plan I pursue with 
the other nouns, always giving first those which have no formative 
additions from the letters *n"J£Nn, as well as with the sundry proper 
names, ex. gr. names of men, countries, cities, deserts, pools, rivers, 
and seas. Of these I only adduce those which are found in the 
Massorah, and they are very numerous. Last of all follow the 
conjunctions. Of these, too, I only give those which occur in the 
Massorah, and which are very numerous. 

“ Now let that which I have written on the root ^>3N serve as an 
illustration. I have put together — i., All the passages of the Scrip- 

ants' iaa Duoon nj?o t? mo by ooodni ,d'odd npootn D'otyj? *733 sunn tmtsto 
f?u>am ‘pysi uinn ^pai o nto bpn poo ‘rnnst mono .pnpnn ni/3 d’ooidd 
^oo n ptti vip’jm f?oo yonon pon 'o oinon obdo vinom oooi ,^j>anni bpam 
onso ,Tnj?i nrxi mpoi ^lyai owoi noy irvn .vm^iya wvb po bo pf?nai 
lyo' nnwooi ^o^n inisto o'Nxoin nioe*o pisso mo Donon bo moWnt*' 
mown pi ns 1 ? o’ooni oo^> 0’3'mn ir’m non ’D 1 ? 3"j Dp^nw Dntsnn mop 
Dtpsno nus’Ott'on nrniN you; oyi ns 1 ? D’OiODni oof? ont* *70 bv Dvrioioni ,nioom 
nnoN 3''n«i ^ioo onv tyots'n trn * o v"in msto o’on f^nnsti pV'oi n" t?o dio'd 
, nioB'n mo ostwo nwyst joi ,n"m C]f?"«n nno ’B 1 ? oodn ONum Known n"’o dj>w Dmt* 
mo D*ooan a’oxyn mots' pjtti pTnostn nvmst nsoin 'bo ont? onis* o't?tt nf?nnoi 
ono ston stf? ojon ,o»D’i d’d:ni nnnn mooooi hio”jn nirw motpi dsn no mow 
no ^o nps« ono on oyon m'ro iyD' nnnntti ,oko moo am nmooo onoi Kito^t? pn 
tmts ' jo 'mmw no 'too bwnm ,tpt«o n^yof? ion on on noiooo onoi nxojw 
bo o"nm *?3 3"nt<i ^0*0 ^o 3«nto nm onao n"3 ^oo D’Kxojn bo oinost 
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tures in which ^>3K Kal pret. 3rd pers. sing. mas. Occurs ; then all of 
Sdni Kal pret. 3rd pers. sing. mas. with the conjunct. ; then all 
of Kal pret. 2nd pers. sing. mas. ; then all of fi^3N) Kal pret. 

2nd pers. sing. mas. with the conjunct. ; and so the whole of the 
praeterite. Then, ii., The present participle, beginning with *?31K of 
which I say there are ten instances of plene, and give them all. I 
then state all the defectives, then follow all the instances of ^3S1 ^3K3 
&c., &c. The same method I pursue with all the conjugations, 
that is, giving all the passages of the Niphal, and of all the other 
conjugations. Then, iii., I give the nouns, beginning with those 
instances of ^3X which are Milel ; then follow those with the forma- 
tive prefix Mem , ex. gr. ^3K!3 } which occurs four times with P attach 
under the Caph, all the others having Kametz ; then follow all the 
instances of the forms fPbKD. and in this manner all the words 

which are alike in spelling and pronunciation are put together, and the 
whole of such a class is called a camp or rubric. And if there 
happens to be any word with Massoretic annotations, I divide the 
camp into two camps, as I have remarked above under the rubric 
SaiN, where I put the ten instances of plene as one class, and the 
defectives into another, thus making two camps. You are moreover 
to observe that I give after every class the verbs with the suffixes of 
the same rubric. Thus, for instance, after the verb ^3K I give all the 
instances in which it occurs with the suffix, as i^3 N Kal pret. 3rd pers. 
sing, mas., with suff. 3rd pers. sing, mas., pret. 3rd pers. sing, 
mas., suff. 1st. pers. sing.; so also D33K1, and after every rubric. The 
same is the case with nouns ; after >3N I give all the instances of it 
with the pronominal suffixes, as 3*?3N ,*]*?3X and so all the ten pro- 



3"nNi d bp ns Krasi d^d ^31N ^'nmi uiraa ^nrm a"nNi nayn *?a pi 
fvnmi ,pan bp pi d^> 3 pi ^>3i<n s"mi ^>3K3 a" mi ^3N1 a" mi pnonn bp n*3n 
no bp ainas nnnan mpa pi byao paa naa Kxa:p na ^ai f?ato bym pan 
d"d naoina a"nNi byba on!? orm ^>3K ^nnni mcea VnnN a' nsi ,uaa Krai:? 
antt bpten a"mi n^3ND am bpvn a"mi ptmp m»m pnna ’a *?3ND ,'n‘ffinn 
bpb sapm an* D'iaipn Naaaai anaaa niipn ni^an bp vrr pixn mai n*?3ND 
mnan m ym naina bw aaa mat am mnaa mm atti ,nm mna n^xa m^a pap 
rm D’aonm nntt mna nn aatSai '•> ^31N mnaa byb vianap iaa nuna 'n&b tonn 
oatxain Dalian amatt mnai mna bp im 'a yan aiyi ,m:na ’a nn nam mna^> 
'J^3fct,1^3K jnyttan ina i«iia bp ainatt ^att.mna ms ^ani ,tt’nnmnan bv m'raa 
,D*?3K ^a m vnra ainatt ^att mna antt 'ma&a pi mna ^a antt jai pi aan 

pi D'aan pi nya aaaa nau ana: Tran by D’aran natry *?a pi ,“|^3N ns* jnn 
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nominal suffixes in the order of third person, second person, and first 
person, as well as the plural and feminine. 

“Not to increase, however, the size of the book beyond what is 
necessary, I have taken care to give each noun and verb in one place 
only, and not to repeat it in two or three different places, as the 
author of the Concordance 26 has uselessly done. Hence, where two 
verbs occur in several places, joined together, as to eat 

and to drink, I cite all the instances under the root 'pDX, to eat, in the 
section comprising the Infinitive ; and when I come to the root nnt?, to 
drink, in the section containing the Infinitive, I state ‘See the root 
to eat, under the Infinitive.’ The same is the case with the 
combined words TIO&6, to observe and to do, I give all the 

passages under the root to observe, and state, under the root ntJ’Jl, 
to do, ‘ See under the root “lOE^, to observe as well as with nouns 
joined to verbs, or with verbs joined to nouns, I always adduce them 
under the root of the verbs, and do not give them again under the 
root of the nouns, provided the Massoretic annotations do not neces- 
sitate their being given a second time under the root of the nouns. 

“ Before, however, I illustrate this by an example, you must 
notice that each book of the Hebrew Scriptures is divided into small 
sections, which the Christians call chapters. The same is the case 
with the Pentateuch, each book of which has been divided by 
the Massorites into sections. Thus, for instance, the book of 
Genesis', they divided into twelve sections, Exodus into eleven sections, 

n^p ny ^>33 inn nrn 1 ? 'noaon ho inv ison moa nmn^ n^p ho mm ,nap3n 
‘pya n^yt? ms moipo ncnWa in ou^a n^>i “ihn Dipoa pn "int* by<z in de> aina^ 
moipo na-ina D’Nxojn o^ya at? iNan?3 viDaon p^i n'ryin n^^ m’wnpnpn noon 
ttnvb y’JNBOl ‘nDN 1 ? mnC3 ^3N EHE>3 0*73 nN 3W3N 103 *10’ 0’310D 

d^3 3in3N JYlKty 1 ?! *V|Bb 6 pi ^isn 1 ? mno3 “?3N tsnt? 3 j«y 3in3N nznu/b mnon nnw 
in D’^yan bn D’aionn niotyn )3i piot? vnv 3 py 3in3N ne>y ant^ai not? vnvs 
’t?ns?3 mna Dya nanaN n^i O’^yan ’enaa ron diun 3in3N dh’^n d’oiod D’byanp 
1^ m “iN3N 0*101 ,maun Ensya uw oya nniN aina*? nnonn unnan nb on niotpn 
on 1 ? imp niiop nvtnB^ p^m nya*iNm Dnsvyn but iaa ^3 ’3 yim? -pur burns 
na d ]U3 rn’isnaf? “iao bs ip^n mioon 'Darn? 103 min 't?oin 'na pi '^lO'QNp omn 
‘zb n'tyNna 'p ipf?n on mn ,)^3 pi n " 1 vnvBHD moe* 'd 3 "’ vnrtria ms^N-ia 

26 The author of the above-named first Hebrew Concordance is R. Isaac Nathan h. 
Kalonymos. He lived at Avignon, Montpellier, in the time of Peter de Lima, or the 
anti-pope Benedict XIII. R, Nathan devoted eight years of his life (1437-1445) to 
this Concordance^ which was first printed by Bomberg, Venice, 1523. Comp. Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature , new ed. s. v. Nathan. 
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&c., &c., whereas the Christians divided Genesis into fifty chapters, 
Exodus into forty chapters, and so all the books of the Bible, 
as .Joshua into twenty-four chapters, Judges into twenty-one chapters, 
&c., &c., making many chapters in the large books, and few chapters 
in the smaller ones. You are, moreover, to observe, that the Chris- 
tians also divided Samuel and Kings into two books respectively ; the 
second book of Samuel beginning with ‘ And it came to pass after the 
death of Saul,’ and the second part of Kings with ‘ Then Moab 
rebelled.’ Hence, wherever you find Samuel or Kings with two over 
it, it denotes 2 Sam. or 2 Kings. They also divided Chronicles into 
two books, the first book extending to the words ‘ And Soloman was 
strengthened,’ whilst from these words onward is the second hook. 
Hence, whenever you find Chronicles with two over it it denotes 
2 Chronicles. 

“ And now for the illustration of what I have written above. 
The words D'EC'n and the heavens ivere finished (Gen. ii. 1), I 
give under the root to finish; D'Dtyn 13'TKn Give ear , 0 ye 

heavens! (Deut. xxxii. 1,) I give under the root jtn to be acute. 
The same is the case with nnDlD the foundations of the 

heavens (2 Sam. xxii. 8) ; Q'D&yn mj?D3 by a whirlwind to the heavens 
(2 Kings ii. 1) ; D'Dt^n innQ3 the heavens ivere opened (Ezek. i. 1) ; 
D'lOtyn 'inW, let the heavens rejoice (Ps. xcvi. 2) ; D'OEJ'n IpyPI and 
they cried to the heavens (2 Chron. xxxii. 20), &c., &c. ; which I give 
under the roots of the respective verbs ; and when I come to the root 
Dt y, section D'ot^n the heavens, I put down all the above phrases 

’f?in*QNp i"3 yanm pja tnpon ’idd imp bs pi ^lersNp ‘rh mat? 'oi ^lersttp 
'd ipW nn ’3 ny yint? “pan . nop ’s 1 ? ppm iWi 'th ^imn d*? 3 pi n" 3 D'oeit? 
mo nns ’in ‘rnno Widpo utrn pbm p’pW ‘2b D’oW 'di D’pW ‘2b Widp 

n"’3 ny Rxono mpe Wa p^i 3nio ypsi Wno D’oWo own mom ,^inw 

p b‘ “i n^yo^ n "'3 dj? o’aW Nxonpa pi onWi bmv mo ’inw ’mi jo b M “\ rhyvh 
noW pmn'i ny pewm ison dhqd ‘2b D’on nan ipbn pi ,nnf?n^i asm ysps'i 

’in b"n n^yo 1 ? n"'3 oy n"i wsontjo Dipo Wa p^i idd Nip nWm Dt?oi 
i?i»3 ('3 mt?Ni) D'own iW’i ainat* ^’y 1 ? ’nanat? no by Won mm .op D'O’n 

D'D^n myoo ,(a "3 f?Niot?) o'Dcn nnaio ,jin bhb> 3 (a" 1 ? D’iai) n’o»n irmn ,nW 

D'o-^n ipyn ,(i"x n’f?n) o’opn mop’ ('n Wpima) o’DB’n innm ,('3 o’aW) 

’W in’ dW m 3iD3N DWn mnoa DK’ en&b yntteo mm ,nn’Oin [2"b n*i) 
innai p’opn myoa p’opn miDio p’opn m«n p’otcn 1 W 1 jus Dipo ntna 
Nipsi onoeW mWn 'an^a in W on’om D'oon lpyxn p’opn mop’ ,d’Opo 
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together, without the references, as ‘ and the heavens were finished,’’ 
‘ Give ear , 0 ye heavens ! ’ with the remark that each phrase will 
be found specified under the roots of the respective verbs which 
precede the noun. This camp or section I call the mixed multitude. 
Hereupon I give those passages in which the word * heavens ’ precedes 
the verb, ex. gr. D'DB'n the heavens I shall ascend, ixD3 D'DE^n 
the heavens are my throne , &c. : each of which I give under the root 
of the respective verbs. The same I do when two or three words are 
joined together ; these I only give in one place, ex. gr. the words 
ami f|D3 silver and gold, which frequently occur together, I give all 
of them under the root nriT to shine, with the references and respective 
passages; and when I come to the root sp3 to become pale, I say, For 
anti f]D3 silver and gold, see the root 3nt to shine. Also the phrases 
2jni mm 333 pestilence and sword and famine, I give them all under 
the root 333 to destroy ; and when I come to the root 2 "in to destroy, 
I say, See under the root "an to destroy ; the same I do under the root 
3jH to be hungry. This method I pursue with all the nouns which are 
connected with another noun or verb, either preceding or following 
them. In all such cases I give in the first mixed multitude, all the 
words which precede the word good, as 3113 333 a good thing, 3113 nUID 
a good altar, 3112 n 333 a good blessing, &c., &c. ; and then I put down 
in the opposite mixed . multitude, those words which are preceded 
by the expression 3113 good, as 'nn 3113 good to give, 3 i 3 y 3113 good to 
serve, &c., &e. ; so also with the root 33 ^ ; in the first mixed multitude 
I give the phrases 3^ 33 n wise of heart, 3 ^> '^ny circumcised of heart, 
&c., &c. ; and in the reverse mixed multitude, fin 3 1 ? heart of restless- 
ness, n313 3^> &c., &c. 

ids *7a pomp D’Dwn m*7D5y oma ainaa a"nai ,e]iDDDan narn mna*? 

pi m*?Dn ’Bniwn jnmm dhddd d’Dbti p’tsnnn omem /aoa orntyn ,n*?ya omen 
as Din 3HT1 *]D3 Samm ina oipDa pi nama a 1 ? d’disi nmt? 'j ia '3 rnma 
t tn&b yuawai Dn*7&y DipD nano oy am unvz o^a na ainaa im pamo ompa nain 
nai sntya D^a.na 3in3a 3yoi 3“ini “133 pi pm eheq p’y 3HT1 spS ainaa spa 
*7aa ncra nn pjn unwa myj?a pi nai unoa pm ainaa am vnv bn puatpai 
i3i iD3 cjiDsaan ainaa nonna*? ia nnuD*7 ina bysb ia uwb doidd dh itra nmcn 
m*7D3 D'3i dh'Diii 3iQ asm pic imis» pm '3313 pm ri3i3 pm mm pm 
prr^a nnp 3m itya m*7Dn ii"ni -pnn FpDSoan ainaa 3"nai am nbab Dmupn 
anao pi pn*? Diip am iwa mai n*7aai ipu 3 m , 0*701 srn ,313y am /nn am 10 a 
3*7 ,m 3*7 ,-pnn epoDoam 'iai 3*7 nun p*7 '*7ij? p*7 ’ppn p*7 nan Pposoan aa*7 
3’ian^ N*7i isp*7 na nwua nat nyi .omi dnmm hid a*7 ,iauo a*7 ,nau 
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“ Moreover, for the sake of brevity, whenever one, two, or three 
verbs are joined to a noun, I write at the beginning of the root of the 
word in question, See such and such a root, ex. gr. at the beginning 
of the root EH blood, I say, See under the root to shed, and under 
the root npJ to be clean, section tpj pure; at the beginning of the 
root ^ip voice , I say, See under the roots yofey to hear, and xip to 
call ; at the beginning of the root DID horse, I remark, See under 
the root 32 a to ride ; and at the beginning of the root JV3 home, I 
state, See under the root nJ2 to build -, so that there is no necessity 
to put down in any of these a separate mixed multitude. Also in 
those roots in which there occur several kinds of nouns, I write at the 
head of each of them, the root which occurs therein. Thus atyn flesh, 
Dr6 bread, 2*in sword, tyx fire , &c., because many of these occur under 
the root ^2X to eat, to consume, I say at the beginning of every root 
of these words, See under the root ^>2X to eat, so that there is no 
necessity for making of them a separate mixed section. The rule is 
this, that whatever I could abridge in the nouns I shortened, but I 
have not shortened the verbs, but put them all down ; not a single one 
of these has been omitted intentionally, except the future with Vav 
conversive as “>BX'l "I3T1 &c., &c. ; these have only been given in case 
there is any Massoretic remark on them. 

“It is to be noticed, that all nouns and verbs of which the 
Massorites have given the number, I have fully enumerated, without 
making any separate mixed section whatever; as, for instance, the 
word tyxa occurs 151 times ; B'X'll occurs 11 times ; E^xan twice ; 
B'X V 6 24 times ; 14 times ; jijyxa 8 times ; pcyxan 63 times ; 

&c., &c. ; also ijvxai occurs 12 times ; 2DX'1 91 times. Of these I 

py Ninn own bv env tyxaa ainax if? tranim 'i in 'a in anx tnt m Dt? bs 
,’pj ranoa npj cnpai “|B» en» a py ainaN Da bh» ewa *aiV»Di ui^a vne/ a 
wa»a py ainaa did bh» tPNnai Xapl VDE^ tnwa py ainaN bip tmaai 
,c]iDBDNn n*?N *?aa anNn ama*? “pax ]’ni roa n?a py ainaN n<a vnv pNaai aaa 
,ia nxo’ ae>N en am one anN ^a t?Nna ainaN mc» naan la inxd'ip tntya pi 
be/ env bs ewaa ainaN f?aN enwz inks: cna naamy aiaya »ni aam nn^i atya 
arp 1 ? ^aiNt? no f?a *a f?^am ,epDBONn Dnn ni»y^ "pax pNi ^>ax ene>2 j«y if?N 
n 1 ? dn ono anN pjn hun n^i o^a ainaN -jn n^ysa arpN n 1 ? ^on arpN niatya 
nos'l paa jn»Nn a"r by -pann i 'a Dy D'Nan anviyn ^yao yin naaiyai nnatya 
ona NxDi® na pa dhd n'3n n^> Dnaaiai 2^1 “p'1 XT'! |D'1 np'l a2a'l 
ainaN onsDDa jd’d naioon '‘yya lanaw bvz in dp ^aa ’a yai .Nxoni piai naiaaa 
C'X’lS /a fc»xan ,n"* G^xai ,N":p t?xa be/on-i bbs cjidbdn ona ne>yN n^i o^a nN 
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have not omitted a single one. But the words of which the Massorites 
have not given the number, I have not had the heart to enumerate, for 
fear I should give the wrong number. As a rule, whatever I could 
put into a separate section I did put. Now I called this book the 
‘ Book of Remembrance,’ because therein are mentioned all the subjects 
which are advantageous to the study of the Scriptures, and therein all 
the words are examined. The use of this work is tenfold. 

“i. It is like a Lexicon, explaining all the words which occur 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, as I give under each root an explanation of 
all the words in succession which occur in this root. For it some- 
times happens that one root has two, three, four, and as many as ten 
different significations. I moreover give with the explanation of every 
word its meaning in German, which is the language of my countrymen, 
ii. It is as a Grammar, because therein is explained the grammatical 
structure of all the words under their respective roots, so that the 
things explain themselves. Thus, if one has any difficulty about the 
grammar of a word, he need only look at the section, and under the 
part of speech into which I have put it, ex. gr. you will know 

that its root is Nin, and you will see that I put it under the Nijihal, 
future, first pers. The same is the case if it is a noun, you will 
recognise whether it is a noun-adjective or substantive, or to what 
form it belongs, from the sections into which it is placed, iii. It is a 
model for the Codices of the Law, for thereby may be corrected all 
the Hebrew Scriptures with regard to plene and defective, Milra, Keri 

ab pnns a "x ,a"* 'Pl'XTl pi pmami j"d 'n ptPNI p"’ B*n» ,n"a 

mama canaan aina 1 ? '3*7 ua^a 1 a 1 ? ona dpi iana a^>t» mtan ^aa pna nna tja naa 
.ntypa cpDSDNrf ana Saias? no ba fp^ani pnaaaa 'not? p 
iama anpa 1 ? o^’jjion n’tyyan bz nai ’3 n i i3 , n3TmSD mnnsan cts» manpmm 

: nn(?jj on naon mo mjman nv^jnnn mm .a^a ni'jan aaj? na tsnn ami aa 
n"aa D’axajn m^on bn naaa D’Enem nao mana mn naan '’ms? am 'an nbpmn 
rn* D’aya 1 ? ’a n nna n amn eh 2>3 maxam m'ran bn mam bhp ^aa amaai pnaa 
mnna n^m n^a naa bn *?xa amaa a; douj? '* ny 'iai 'n la 'j ia 'a nna cntra 

zap aa ]i&b amt? naira pirfra 

m^an ^a bv pnpn ia inaia’ ’a nn ,pmpn nao mana mn naan nvmtr 'an n^pmn 
n^a bv pinpn Dnaf? n &p' ntraa 'a aaxj? nxa inaia’ 'a nn amn tamra maxam 
Oja Dnj? *a ^cni piani n^ipai pa nraa ia mnai? ntra mnan nam abn nna 
pi mpa nanan mnaa mnya piaa mnat? ’a nanm a" an nmirs? npm tOrtKI 
,oty mm nira mnan ’d 1 ? am ^ptra nra ia nan Dir la nan am Da m3' de> am na 
nnao n"a ^a nna mm la 'a nmn nao ppn mana mn neon mn’e> am 'm n^pmn 
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and Kethiv, Tikkun Sopherixn, the large and small letters, and as I 
have stated above in the Introduction, iv. It explains the great and 
small Massorah, and I am persuaded that whoso consults this book 
will understand most of the Massoretic remarks and signs which were 
unknown to him before, v. It serves as a concordance for those who 
read the Bible, the Mishna, the Talmud, the Kabbalah, Gra mm ar, or 
Commentaries, and who meet in these works passages of Scripture ad- 
duced as evidence which they cannot find in the Bible. Now this book 
will enable them easily to find the place, and show them the book and 
chapter in which these passages occur, as I have mentioned in the 
Introduction above, vi. It will be of use to preachers who, in com- 
posing sermons, want to find passages illustrative of their text. Thus, 
for instance, if one has to preach about righteousness, he needs only 
look into the root section npYtf, and he will not require to search 
through all the sections of this root, comprising either verbs or nouns, 
but simply section np-i¥ and section np*n6. npl^n. Hp'TifS. So also 
if he has to preach about peace or joy, he only needs to look into the 
roots and nOC'. vii. To those who wish to write Hebrew letters, 
adopting the style of the Bible, they will easily find the passages, as I 
have illustrated it, with respect to preachers. Thus, for instance, if 
anyone wishes to write a letter to his friend to buy or to make him 
some garments, he need only look into the root P3^, and if he does 
not find under it what he wants, he is to look into the root “133 or 

nana i»ta nnapi nrniNa DnsiD pp’na p'nai pnpa y’&Dai )nani o^aa 

.nanpna b'yb 

bs att n'aam ,njapi n^n.i moa^ ntta main run nson '’n’tr ton 'in n'ryinn 

.dj?t a 1 ? dus 1 ? ntr tt DnuO'Di maan ’bya nan an p'i ^’atr nin nsoa pwan 
□HDona into tnp’tr ’a bsb Dipa nxna nmna nin neon 'w© Kin 'nn n^ywn 
K^n vtt inipa jjt pioa n"tn dp Nxno '’pitdi pnpn n'rap torn nnra tnpa 
b"i nuns nrttai nan nrtta lnttxa’i iaipa ntt ynn nn pa’ mna *?p nson nta 

.b'yb nanpna “pn’tnn npto ton i^ia’sup 
nx*ri n pm nra rrwyb ttan bsb aiai maa nin nsDn '’n'tr ton 'in n^ynn 
cnpa p’j?’ t6n npnsn any a Pimf? nxnn *7 tram ,tonn pm 1 ? D'pnDna nvw toan 1 ? 
pn mapa ttfn a’^ysa tt 1 ? antra nnna ‘raa &phb “pox’ tth npnx ninaa pax 
pjya is* aibp jaya tnT Dtt jai ,npnx^> npnxn npnxa ninaai npnx mnaa 

.napi d^>p tntra ppa’ nnap 

’sa D’pinan ttxa’ tt^>n pioa *a f?y nay pp*7a D'ana aina 1 ? oxtp 'a 'in n^yinn 
ana aina^ nxn dn ‘ypam ,tnnn )aya n'rya^ ’amp ‘rpan 'zb ,pian' *ipn inn 
ippiaa la ttxa’ tt*? oto vzb push p*j>* npy* itt i 1 ? mp'P D’pia^a p:ya vran*? 

.mx^na jaya v^n p*ipa itt nna piya noa entra in nia papa p»y* 

F 
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HD3 under niDS, or into the root p^n under JYi^riD. viii. To those 
who want to write poetry, they will find under every root the words 
which rhyme. Thus, for instance, if one wants to write a poem, 
each line of which is to terminnte in and he requires D'HSK, 

anna, ona-i. anan. anaa. onay. cna^/he is only to look under 
the roots of these words, and he will find verses containing all these, 
and will be able to select the most appropriate ones. ix. The book 
will be of use to those who study the Kabbalah, for they will find in it 
all the sacred names. Thus, for instance, the Kabbalistic student who 
wants to know the virtue of the divine names representing judgment 
or mercy, or what other powers or attributes they have, he will find 
the divine names divided into classes, as the name vntf occurs 134 
times, exclusive of those passages in which it is joined to nin\ &c., 
&c. x. It will be useful as a defence of our faith against those who 
attack our religion ; and in two respects. In the first place, those 
who dispute with us are in the habit of adducing passages according to 
the signs which the Christians made in the Bible, and which they call 
chapters, saying. Is it not written in such and such a book, and in 
such and such a chapter ? Now he who uses this book will also be 
able to do the same thing. Secondly, it is well known that most of 
the controversies which take place between us and them are about 
the Messiah — whether he has already come, or whether he is 



niann niSan ene ^>aa Nxa’ b'tpv tv in rnn mep*? nxnn 'nn n^pinn 
-pxi D'-Q intnn bs spo '»me name tv nwyb nxnn Warn namn cpaa Naaaa 

niton mnea pr ona? onay onaa onan onan cnaa ona« nivyb 

.pm ,iepiaa^ o'lmon Dna man nto ton D*piDD Nxan nton 
,0’wnpn amen to ia lNxa’ 'a ntopn pap^ am mn naan ''n’t? Nin 'an n^pinn 
ninan nxe in amnia ma to in pin ma to ma»n na npto nxnn Saipan toa m 
anain m:i« to own pia amra*? optoa nwn la nsd’ Nto dmV v'v nnan in 
na ma 'n '1 'n '* otto oaiao one aniN nto itop on uin Nine* i"i* puntoi cjtoN 
b'yba one mtoi ,uin amto pmto uin pi ,ino ind ami one mil’ mN ion 
’toto mpiun minim ninai ana ato 1 ? i»n Nto Nine D’mtoi anon Dne mtoi 

.imnaai utnea e’N naan nta Dto Nim’ Nto ntopn 
op nanrnto inb ^pm pnm iso 1 ? aia mn naan '’me Nin nmpn n^pinn 
D’N’aai imp nannn 1 ? a’toi one nnNn , dmdin uea nn r ummNa mto a’lnnan 
’^iD’DNp arnttoa Dto lNipi sdini amepn toa lepe anamn »b by D’piasn p '’ni 
vm mn isaa mxp on tome mi ,’biamNp -jai -pa nito naaa aina Nto anaiNi 
pipa Nin Di’ai lira ipn niamn an ’a Nin pirn uen piNni ,Nin aj p mep 1 ? pan 
,B:n*jni pp pn by) atom to niton nianN to 1 ,Nia^> imp in Na naa on mean 
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yet to come ; about the duration of our dispersion, about our re- 
storation, about Paradise and Hell. Now, he who wants to enquire 
into these matters, let him look into the roots niJVD, to anoint; n^J, 
to take captive ; bxi to redeem , &c., and he will find all the passages 
treating thereon. Also, as to their opinion about the word 
explaining, 4 1 will go down into Sheol unto my son ’ (Gen. xxxvii. 
35) to mean hell, if you look under the root you will there find 
proof that, in most cases, it denotes the grave , and not hell. The 
Holy One, blessed be He, save us from its power. Blessed be His 
glorious name!” 

It is greatly to be regretted that this stupendous work has not been 
published. Levita himself oftep. refers to it as his chef-d'oeuvre : he 
laboured over it more than twenty years (1514-1536). Through the 
intervention of his pupil, patron, and friend, De Selve, he sent the 
MS. to Paris, to he printed, and in 1538, when Levita wrote the 
third Introduction to his Massoreth Ha-Massoreth , he fully believed 
that it was actually in the press. “ I hope to God, blessed be His 
name,” says he, in this Introduction,' “ that it will soon see the light, 
having given it to be printed in the great city of Paris, in the king- 
dom of France;” and even three years later, he still says, in the 
Introduction to his Explanation of the 712 words, “ The Book of 
Remembrance I am now printing.” From some unknown cause, 
however, the work was not printed, and the MS., consisting of two 
immense folios, is in the Imperial Library at Paris. The copy is the 
identical one which Levita sent there to be printed. It has his auto- 
graph subscription, and the only defect in it is supposed to be in the 
absence of an Introduction, to which Levita refers. This Introduction, 
however, could not have been lost, since the present binding of the 
MS. is that in which it was put under Henry H., as has been 
pointed out to Frensdorff by the learned librarian, M. Break 27 

Whatever might have been the cause of the non-publication of 
The Massoretic Concordance, and however great his disappointment, 
Levita, in other respects, had to congratulate himself on the good 

D'piosn *73 nvd’i aneoi n 1 ?) enpsi nca pips |"j>' m bp roiinn 1 ? toe ’Oi 
n^iNs? ’ja bti *na d'enam nbn dy nm d’p'tna dnp na d:i ,mo a’-map 

bp xbi *i 2 pn bp anaw dsns' nutn dp rxo» TKt? pipa pyan mm Dina 

: 1*1)33 DP -]1*73 ,1TB 13^’X’ H3"pn — 03!VJn 

27 Comp. Frankel’s Monalschrift fur Geschichle und Wit crutch aft den Judenlhum* , 
vol. xii., p. 101. 
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effect which his MS., accompanied by the warm and laudatory recom- 
mendations of his friend the Bishop of Lavoure, produced at Paris. 
Paris, for more than a century, had not a single Jewish inhabitant. 
Ever since the expulsion of the Jews from France, in 1895, in con- 
sequence of the decree passed by Charles VI., September 17, 1394; 
“ commanding it, as an unalterable law, that, in future, no Jew is to 
live, or even temporarily to abide, in any part of France, whether in 
Languedoil or in Languedoc : ” the sovereigns of that country — 
Charles VII., Louis XI., Charles VIII., Louis XII., and even 
Francis I. in the earlier part of his reign — would not tolerate any 
Jews in their dominions. The Kabbalistic epidemic, however, from 
which the Pope himself was suffering, the rage for studying Hebrew 
amongst the highest of the land, and the great demand for Jewish 
teachers, had now changed the aspect of affairs. So marvellous was 
the change, that Guillaume Haquinet Petit, father- confessor of Louis 
XII., the very man who, in 1514, effected the condemnation, by the 
Paris University, of Reuchlin’s work, as heretical, because it defended 
the Jews and the Jewish writings against the infatuated assaults of 
Pfefferkorn, now appeared as the promoter of Hebrew literature. It 
was upon his advice that Francis I. invited Augustin Justiniani, bishop 
of Corsica, to Paris, to become professor of Hebrew in the University. 
Justiniani, who learned his Hebrew from the celebrated Jewish 
physician, Jacob Mantin, also conducted the Hebrew studies at the 
University of Rheims. As a text-book for teaching the Grammar, he 
reprinted the vitiated edition of Moses Kimchi’s Outlines of Hebrew 
Grammar , with Levita’s annotations (Paris, 1520). 28 To shew the 
French Christians at large the value of Hebrew literature, and to 
point out the great advantage to be derived from studying it, this 
Dominican, Justiniani, also published in the same year (1520) a 
Latin translation, from the Hebrew, of Maimonides’ clebrated religio- 
philosophical work, entitled The Guide of the Perplexed , 29 the very 
book which, three centuries ago, the hyper-orthodox Jews, with the 

28 A description of tliis Grammar has already been given, vide supra , p. 13. 

22 Maimonides was born at Cordova, March 30, 1135, and died December 13, 1204. 
A biographical sketch of this most distinguished Jewish philosopher, as well as an 
analysis of his remarkable works, will be found in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Litarature. We have only here to add that Justiniani, who was aided by his teacher, 
Jacob Mantin, in the translation of The Guide of the Perplexed, entirely omitted to 
acknowledge the important help he obtained from this Jewish physician. Comp. 
Wolf, Bibliotheca ITebrcea, iii. 780, &e. 
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assistance of the Dominicans, publicly committed to the flames, as a 
most heretical and pernicious production. 

Great as was the change which had now taken place in France 
with regard to Hebrew literature (1520), it had not as yet reached its 
culminating point. It was only on the arrival of Levita’s MS. of The 
Massoretic Concordance at Paris, whither De Selve had sent it to be 
printed at his own expense, that we actually see how love for 
Hebrew overcame hatred of the Hebrews. Attracted by his fame, 
and highly recommended by his pupil, the bishop of Lavour, Levita 
received an invitation from Francis I. to come to France, and accept 
the chair of Hebrew at the University ; the very country which, for 
a hundred and thirty years, had been shut against the Jews, and 
where, at the time when he received this invitation, not a single Jew 
was to be found ! But Levita declined the honourable position. 
Much as he loved to be the first Hebraist in Europe, he did not like 
to be a unique Hebrew in France. He therefore preferred to remain 
at Venice, in the midst of his friends and disciples. 

He also declined invitations from several cardinals, bishops, 
and princes, to become Hebrew professor in Christian Colleges. 30 
Though he cheerfully gave Hebrew instruction to single Christian 
pupils, such as cardinal Egidio, Reuchlin, De Selve, and other 
eminent men, yet his motives for declining to separate himself from 
his Jewish disciples altogether, and to become entirely a teacher of the 
Gentiles, may easily be understood. Notwithstanding the express 
avowal of these eminent Christians, that they learned Hebrew in 
order to study the Kabbalah, and to convince the Jews from this 
esoteric doctrine of the truth of Christianity, they imbibed an interest 
in and love for the Jews with their attachment to the Hebrew 
language. Reuchlin most nobly pleaded the cause of the Israelites in 
Germany against the calumnies of Pfefferkom 81 and the Dominicans. 

80 Comp. Da Dumarro Da ’’wampn Da Dmm mi nmim ’nwipa Nipa dwd nos 
|1N Tl'Drr Nfi H I' q'lon nmi nman HDN V’lQ "TOO iu the second Introduction to his 
explanation of the 712 words in Hebrew literature, entitled Tishbi. 

81 The fanatical and misguided Joseph Pfefferkom was bom at Moravia, 1469, 
only twelve months after the birth of Elias Levita ; he embraced Christianity, and was 
publicly baptised at Cologne, 1605, when thirty-six years old. His works against his 
former co-religionists and Reuchlin, wliich obtained such unenviable notoriety, and 
which were the means of calling forth -the Reformation, are — i. Der Judenspiegel, 
Nurmberg, 1507 ; ii. Die Judenbeichte , Cologne, 1508 ; iii. Das Ostembuch, Cologne and 
Augsburg, 1509; iv. Dcr Judenfeind , ibid, 1509; v. In Lob und Ehren dvm Kaiser Maxi- 
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Egidio befriended them at Rome, whilst De Selve, bishop of Lavour, 
effected such a change in France in favour of the Jews, that Levita, 
as we have seen, was invited by the king to the professorial chair at 
the University. Luther too, as long as Reuchlin was living, enter- 
tained the highest opinion of the Jews. In his treatise, entitled, 
“ That Jesus Christ is born a Jew ” (1523), which he published two 
years after Reuchlin’s death, he still exclaimed, “ Our fools, the 
popes, bishops, sophists, and monks, those coarse asses’ -heads, have 
hitherto proceeded with the Jews in such a fashion, that he who was a 
good Christian might well have desired to become a Jew. And if I 
had been a Jew, and had seen the Christian faith governed and taught 
by such blockheads and dolts, I should sooner have become a hog 
than a Christian ; for they have treated the Jews as though they were 
dogs and not men.” 32 

There were, however, circumstances aggravating both to the Jews 
and Christians. The Jews were exceedingly vexed by the avowal that 
the object of the Christians in studying Hebrew was to proselytise them ; 
that many eminent Jews had been gained over to the Church ; and 
that at this very period of Levita’ s life, no less a man than the pious 
and learned Jacob b. Chajim, to whom the world is indebted for the 
celebrated Rabbinic Bible, and for editing the Critical Apparatus of 
the Old Testament, had now also embraced Christianity (1536). 33 

milian, Cologne, 1510; vi. Eia Brief an Geistliche und Weltliche in Betreffdes haiserlichen 
Mandats die judischen Schriften zu vertiligen, given by Graetz, note 2, p. xiii. ; vii. Der 
Handspiegel, Mayence, 1511 ; viii. Der Brandspiegel, 1513 ;?ix. Die Sturmgloclc, Cologne, 
1414; x. Streitbuchlein aider Reuchlin und seine Jiinger, Cologne, 1516; xi. Eine 
mitleidige Clag' gegen den unglaiibigen Reuchlin, 1521 ; comp. Graetz, Geschichte der 
Juden , vol. ix. Supplementary Notes, p. x. &c., Leipzig, 1866. 

32 Hengstenberg, Commentary on Ecclesiastes, ■with other treatises. Clark’s Trans- 
lation, p. 415, Edinburgh, 1860. 

83 This celebrated Hebraist and Massorite was bom about 1470, at Tunis, whence he 
is also sometimes called Tunisi. Eesides editing the stupendous Eabbinic Bible 
(1524-5), and publishing the editio princeps of the Jerusalem Talmud (1523), Biblical 
literature is indebted to him for a Dissertation on the Targum, which is prefixed to the 
edition of the Pentateuch with the Targum and the Five Megilloth (Bomberg, 1527, 
1543-4). His elaborate Introduction to the Eabbinic Bible has recently been 
re-published, with an English Translation and Notes by Ginsburg (Longmans, 1865). 
Fiirst's assertion, (Bibli theca Judaica , iii., 452) that this Introduction had been translated 
into English by Kennicott, in his work entitled The state of the printed Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, Oxford, 1758, is incorrect. Kennicott simply published an abridged and 
incorrect Latin version, from a MS. which he found in the Bodleian Library. From the 
remark of Levita in the second Introduction to the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth (comp. 
infra), it would seem that Jacob b. Chajim was already dead in 1538. That he had then 
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Impatient Christians, again, though now ranged in battle array 
against each other as Catholics and Protestants, and consigning one 
another to eternal damnation as heretics, were extremely angry with 
the Jews for not at once relinquishing their religion and embracing 
Christianity, which was then tom in pieces and weltering in blood. 
So wroth were the Christians of that day with the Jews for not filling 
up with converts from Judaism the ranks in the Church, which the 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace had decimated in^the reli- 
gious wars, that even Luther, forgetful of his former kindly feelings, 
and with strange inconsistency, admonished his protestant followers 
to “burn their synagogues, force them to work, and treat them 
with all unmercifulness ! ” M Such love and hatred alternately dis- 
played, for the express purpose of gaining converts, had its effect 
upon the Jews. The orthodox portion of the Hebrew community 
began to realise that in teaching Christians Hebrew, and in initiating 
them into the mysteries of the Kabbalah, they were furnishing them 
with weapons against the Jews. They, therefore, became exceedingly 
displeased with those members of the synagogue who were engaged 
in tuition among Christians ; and as Levita was the most dis- 
tinguished teacher of the Christians, the cry of the Jews waB loudest 
against him. His manly, straightforward, and noble defence of 
himself is contained in the second Introduction of his Massoreth 
Ha-Massoreth, and may be seen below, for which reason we do 
not reproduce it here. 

been a Christian, is not only evident from Levita’s vituperations in question, but also from 
the statement of the editor of the Mishna, with Maimonides’ commentary, published at 
Venice, 1546. At the end of Tractate Taharoth , the editor remarks nunn ’in DH n'jsj'i 

• V t pwno mi ®tvb dv rvnrra “no mmr D’vr *11 I'lpy bsvam d'jdV id\d rrmB pifiw-in 

• no toi D’Ennb uw vtomo 'do nnxn bap mnn idnw ’dVi “ these are the words of the 
first editor, whose name was formerly among the Jews, Jacob b. Chajim, and who 
revised the Tractate Taharoth , with the commentary of R. Shimshon of blessed 
memory. Now since the sage said, ‘ Receive the truth by whomsoever it iB propounded,’ 
we deemed it proper to print his remnrks here.” This apology from the second editor 
for printing, in a work intended for the Jews, opinions propounded by one who had ceased 
to be a member of the community, puts the qnestion beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
The learned Frensdorff was so much struck with the remark of Levita upon this subject, 
and was so unwilling to believe it, that he wrote to Professor Luzzatto for more 
information about it ; and Luzzatto again, who communicates the above extract from the 
editor of the Mishna, was so afflicted by finding it to be true, that he delayed replying to 
Frensdorff 's letter, because he was unwilling to make it known that so learned a man had 
embraced Christianity. Comp, the l Jehrew Essays and Reviews , entitled Ozar Nechmad , 
vol. iii., p. 112, &c., Vienna, 1860. 

M Hengstenberg, Commentary on Ecclesiastes, with other treatises. Clark’s Trans- 
lation, p. 418. Edinburgh, I860. 
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By the extraordinary amount of labour, research, and study which 
he bestowed, for more than twenty years, on collating and elaborating 
the materials for the Massoretic Concordance, Levita became one of the 
most accomplished scholars in this singular department of recondite 
Biblical learning. His pupils, to whom he had often explained the 
import of the enigmatical phrases and peculiar signs whereby the 
Massorites indicate the correct readings, orthography, and exegesis 
of the Hebrew text, and who were delighted to see the meaning of the 
Massoretic signs surrounding the margins of Hebrew bibles, at last 
urged him to write them a Commentary on the Massorah, which 
they might use as a manual. To this earnest and flattering request of 
his disciples he could all the more cheerfully accede, since he him- 
self had been contemplating writing such a treatise for twenty years, 
and was only prevented from carrying out his design by untoward 
circumstances. Now that he had finished the Massoretic Concor- 
dance, and had the leisure, he at once betook himself to the work of 
supplying his disciples with the desired text-book, and two years after 
the completion of the gigantic Concordance he published at Venice 
(1588), by the aid of his friend Bomberg, the celebrated Massoreth 
Ha-Massoreth (miDOn miDD). 

Before entering into the history of this book and the extraordinary 
controversy it called forth, it will be necessary to give a succinct 
analysis of its contents. The Massoreth Ha-Massoreth consists of 
three parts, preceded by a Notice to the Reader, a Preface, and three 
Introductions. The Notice to the Reader explains the references in 
this book to the then newly introduced division of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into chapters, and the books of Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, respectively, into two books, and shews how any original 
ideas propounded by the author are indicated. The Preface sets 
forth the plan and contents of the book. The first Introduction 
consists of a Song of Praise to the Creator, who guided his people in 
former days, and who vouchsafed wisdom to the Massorites in their 
work, as well as to the author, in order to explain the Massorah. 
The second Introduction begins with a piece of autobiography ; then 
states how the author came to compile this book ; describes his 
researches in the Massorah, the state of the Massoretic MSS., the 
importance of the Massorah, his connection with Cardinal Egidio, and 
his defence for teaching him Hebrew. The third Introduction explains 
ihe meaning of the word Massorah ; discusses different opinions about 
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the origin of the Massorah, the vowel points., the accents, &c., &c. 
Then follow the three parts which, according to the Jewish custom of 
naming things after national events, are respectively denominated the 
First Tables, the Second Tables , and the Broken Tables, after the 
events recorded in Exodus xxiv. 12, xxxi. 18, xxxii. 19, xxxiv. 1—4. 
In harmony with its appellation, the First Tables, or the first part, 
he divided it into ten sections, denominated commandments (mc^y 
D'-Qin), answering to the Decalogue on the tables ; whilst each of 
these sections actually begins with the very words which commence 
the respective commandments of the Decalogue. These ten sections 
are occupied with the discussion of plene and defective. The Second 
Tables, or part, also consists of ten commandments, or sections, which 
discuss respectively the important Massoretic points of — i. The Keri 
and Kethiv ; ii. Kametz and P attach ; iii. Dagesh, Raphe, Mappick, 
and Sheva ; iv. The accents on the tone-syllable, and Psick ; 
v. Registers, groups, parallels, and analogous forms ; vi. Peculiar 
conjunctions, disjunctions, and resemblances ; vii. Words with pre- 
fixes, serviles, and solitary ; viii. Conjectural readings, errors, and 
variations ; ix. The terms for letters, written and oral words, small 
letters, accents, certainties, and transpositions ; and, x. The Mas- 
soretic expressions for Scriptures, a single Book of the Scriptures, 
form, dividing spaces, &c. The Broken Tables, or the third part, 
discusses the abbreviations, or broken words, used by the Massorites, 
whence the part obtained its name. It also describes some of the 
principal men who have written on the Massorah, as well as some 
ancient Codices. 

This remarkable book was first printed by his friend, M. Bomberg, 
at Venice, 1538, the text not being pointed. Levita appended to this 
edition the poem of Saadia, giving the number of times which each 
letter of the alphabet occurs throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, as 
well as an explanation of this poem. In less than twelve months it 
was re-published at Basle, 1589, the text pointed. In this edition 
Munster translated into Latin the three Introductions, the first and 
second being in an abridged form, and gives a brief summary of the 
contents of the three parts. He, however, omitted Saadia’s poem, 
with Levita’s explanations. It is very strange that Munster does not 
mention on the title-page that the book had already appeared at 
Venice, and that his edition was a reprint. 

The third part, or the Broken Tables as it is called, was repub- 

G 
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lished separately, in Rabbinical characters, at Venice (V'Dep = B26 
= ) 1566, some copies being dated (V'EP = 306 = ) 1546, under the 
title, A Commentary on the Massorah , called the Gate of the Broken 
Tables (rmr6 nnty nycy s<npi miDon This part of the book 

was also re-published with additions by Samuel b. Chajim, Prague, 
1610. The three introductions were also translated into Latin by 
Jo. Lud. Mich. Nagel (Altdorf, 1758-71). The third and last edition 
of the entire Hebrew text was published at Sulzbach, 1771, in 
Rabbinical characters. This edition is exceedingly defective, whole 
passages being omitted, as will be seen in the notes to our edition. 
The editor, Kalmen Dishbek, misled by Munster’s silence about the 
Venice edition, describes the Basle edition (1539) as the editio princess, 
and hence, necessarily, also omitted Saadia’s poem and Levita’s 
explanation of it. Fiirst, indeed (. Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 240), and 
others, say that there was also an edition of it at Sulzbach, 1769, two 
years before the one we have specified. But this must be a mistake, 
since the editor of the 1771 edition distinctly describes it as the 
second , and the Basle as the first. 85 

The only translation extant of this book is the German, which was 
published at Halle, 1772, 36 and which is generally, hut incorrectly, 
ascribed to the celebrated Job. Salomo Semler. That Semler himself 
was not the translator, but that he simply superintended the trans- 
lation, and made notes to it, is stated on the very title-page of the 
book. 37 The preface, however, which was written by this scholar, puts 
the whole question beyond the shadow of a doubt ; and the erroneous 
opinion of bibliographers on this subject can only be accounted for 
on the supposition that they have either not perused the preface or 

36 Thus the editor distinctly says on the title-page b’lWl TO N2"T mnpQ DD13 

P» jnbp vnnn5 nbwrr '"v moin mb nnic nr® Mim : pub B"m ram 

36 From a passage quoted by Semler, in his Preface to Meyer’s German Translation 
(p. 9), it indeed appears that the celebrated Reformer, Conrad Pellican (1487-1556), 
translated the whole book into Latin shortly after the publication of the Hebrew. The 
passage in question, which is quoted from the Life of Pellican, prefixed to the first 
volume of his Commentaries, is as follows : “ Adhaec tota biblia transtuli e chaldaico in 
latinum . . . . et utrumque Targum libri Esther, de quo sibi Judsei mire placent. 

Quin et Targum Hierosolymitanum in quinque libros Mosis. Prater hsec transtuli 
queedam Talmudica opuscula : librum Massoreth, quern Hebraicum edidit Elias gram- 
maticus.” But this Latin version has never been published. 

87 Uebetfefcung beg S3ud)g 5Jkffbtetl) ^ammafforeth. Untet Shtfftdjt nnb rnit 
Slnmetfuttgen 35. Sol). @a(onto ^emtetg. 
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not seen the book. In this preface Semler gives the following history 
of the translation. A respectable young man, named Christian 
Gottlob Meyer, who had an excellent opportunity, at Berlin, to 
acquire, under the guidance of an expert teacher, a greater knowledge 
of Jewish learning than ordinary Jewish youths, became convinced of 
the truth of Christianity. He therefore left Judaism, and was pub- 
licly admitted into the church at Halle. Here, whilst prosecuting 
his study, Semler became acquainted with him. Convinced of the 
sincerity of the young man, and being anxious that he should not 
neglect his Hebrew learning, Semler asked him to translate the 
Massoreth Ha-Massoreth after his college hours, omitting, however, 
the poetical Introductions, which are somewhat more difficult. The 
translation thus made by Meyer, Semler sometimes read with the 
translator, and endeavoured to arrange the German in such a manner 
as to make it more intelligible. He also did the same with the German 
translation of the poetical Introductions, which was made by another 
Jew, named Aaronssohn, a clever Candidatus Medicinal at the 
University. Semler, moreover, made sundry notes to this German 
translation . 88 With this plain statement of Semler before us, we 

38 Die @elegenl)eit gu biefet beutfdjen Ueberfejjung iff biefe. (Sin artiger junger 
2Renfd), (SljtijHan ©otlcb 3Ret)er, bet in SBerlin efjebem bie gttte ©elegenfyeit, in jfibis 
fd)er ©elerfamfeit unter Slnffirung eine<3 gef cfncf ten Setters weitcvatS anbere Subenfnaben 
gu fommen, fef>t gut genugt Ijatte, tjt nad) unb nad), gutnal butd) ben ©ebtaud) beutfdjer 
moralifcfjet ©djtiften, in gebmtbenet unb ungebunbener CRebe, gu eignem {Radjbenfen 
gefomnten, unb fjat fiber ben ©runb unb bie 9lrt feiner bi^erigen jfibifdjen {Religion fo 
tange erafltidje SBetradjtungen fortgefe&t, bafi et enblid) fid^ entd)lofien, won ben ©runbs 
fa^en ber cfjrifHitfjen {Religion eine naljere ©rlentniei gu fucben. ®r fam enblid) nad) 
£alle, two et unter ber Slnleitung bee SRagifter unb Dbetbiaconug an ber Ulricfj$firdje, 
§rn. @d)ul|je, feljt balb in ber (Sinftd)t [o weit gefotnmen, baft er ftd) von felbfl enb 
fd)loffen, offenttid) gu bet d)tijilid)en {Religion ubergutreten. — 

Da id) nun gerne audj bagu fjetfert Wolte, bajj er feinen guten Slnfang l)ebrdifd)er 
ober rabbinifcfjer Sectfire nidjt ettva twieber wetnad)ldjjtgen foltej fo fyabe idflfyin biefes S3£u 
d)eld)en gegeben, nad) unb nad), oljne feinen @d)ulbflubien ©intrag gu tfjun, tine 
Ueberfefcung bavon vorgunemen; bod) mit SUWlaffung ber poetifdjen SBorreben, twelve 
ettoag fdnoeret feien. — 

Diefe Ueberfejjung Ijabe id) guweiten uttt bent Ueberfejjet Wieber butdjgegangen, unb 
Ijabe bie beutfdje ©djreibart etwa$ werfianblidjet eingurid)ten gefudjt, obgleidj ber 
(Sljarafter eineS jfibifdjen 3luffafje$ nic^t gang gu Verdnbern war. Jpte unb ba betnerfe 
id) abet bocfj einige ©tellen, bie nodj beutlid)er fatten auSgebrucft Werben fbnnen ; fo 
audj fyte unb ba Von ber Ueberfejjung bet boettfdjen ©orreben gilt, weldje £t. Slrongfoljn, 
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hope that the question as to the authorship of the German version 
will in future be regarded as settled. 

As to the merit of it, considering that it was made by a young 
man, and the great difficulties he had to encounter, the translation 
must be pronounced pretty fair. For critical purposes, however, 
the utility of it is greatly impaired, for the following reasons. 
Passages are frequently altogether omitted. The elaborate and most 
difficult second. Introduction has not been translated into German at 
all. And, lastly, young Meyer, remarkable as was his knowledge of 
Hebrew considering his age, was not familiar with the Massoretic 
language, which requires special study. Hence it is that many of 
the passages, though literally translated, are less intelligible in the 
German than they are in the Hebrew. Hence, too, the many serious 
blunders and mistranslations which are dispersed throughout the work. 

The storm which the original publication of this work raised 
(1538) was truly marvellous, and, after raging for more than three 
centuries, cannot be said to have as yet fully subsided. The cause of 
this storm was the array of most powerful arguments which Levita 
made in the third introduction, to prove that the vowel-points now to 
be found in the Hebrew Bibles are not of the same antiquity with the 
text, but that they were invented and put there by the Massorites 
about five hundred years after Christ. The authority of the vowel- 
points had indeed been questioned by some Jewish authorities long 
before Levita’s time. As early as the ninth century, Natronai ii. b. 
Hilai, who was Gaon or spiritual head of the College in Sora (859- 
869), in reply to the question whether it is lawful to put the points to 
the Synagogal Scrolls of the Pentateuch, distinctly declared that 
“ since the Law, as given to Moses on Sinai, had no points, and the 
points are not Sinaitic [*. e. sacred], having been invented by the sages, 
and put down as signs for the reader ; and moreover since it is prohi- 
bited to us to make any additions from our own cogitations, lest we 
transgress the command ‘Ye shall not add,’ &c. (Deut. iv. 2); hence 
we must not put the points to the Scrolls of the Law.” 39 Three 

eitt gefd)ictter Candidatus Medicinse auf fyiefiget ttnitterfitat, gemad)t fyat. 3d) 
Ijabe l)ie unb ba eittige Slrnnerlungett baju gefejt, toeldje tfyeite bag s Jtad)benfen befdtbcrn, 
iljeite auf etnige anbete 58ud)et tcetfen ; l)abe abet fteiltd) nid)t siel Beit barauf Wen* 
ben fdnnen. — @eite 12—15. 

89 This fact, which is cited in the Viti-y Machsor, from the Theological decisions, 
(o’JIHtn nmrn) is communicated by Lnzzatto in the Hebrew Essays and Reviews, 
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centuries later, no less a scholar than the celebrated Ibn Ezra, in 
speaking of the two dots over the letter EJS the one on the right indi- 
cating that it is Shin and the one to the left shewing that it is Sin, 
remarked that “ it was the custom of the sages of Tiberias to put down 
these points to mark the double pronunciation, and that they were the 
chief authorities, since from them proceeded the Massorites, from 
whom we obtained the whole system of punctuation .” 40 

From Ibn Ezra this opinion was also espoused by some Christian 
scholars in the middle ages, who, hating the Jews, wished to base 
upon the late origin of the points the charge against them of having 
introduced innovations and corruptions into the text of the Bible. 
Thus, the celebrated Dominican, Raymond Martin, who studied 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, to convert the Jews and the Mahomme- 
dans to Christianity, and who had acquired such a knowledge of 
Rabbinical Literature that he even excelled St. Jerome, boldly, but 
most incorrectly, asserted that the vowel-points in the text of the Old 
Testament were put there by Ben Naphtali and Ben Asher, circa 
900—960, and that the Emendations of the Scribes (onaiD jlpn) are 
simply a few of the many wilful corruptions and perversions introduced 
by the Jews into the sacred text, to obliterate the prophecies about 



called Kerem Chemed (vol. iii., p. 200, Prague, 1838). The Vitry Machsor, or Ritual of 
the Synagogue, of Vitry, in France, was compiled, circa 1100, by R. Simcha of Vitry, a 
disciple of Rashi, and obtained its name from the place in which the compiler lived. It 
not only comprises the whole Cycle of the Daily and Festival Services, but various legal 
and ritual laws from ancient documents. The passage in question is as follows in the 
original . mpu in won? vb ’I’di rromb )nn© min idd - min idd npab von dn DniwvDi 
-q’Din bnn “nns» p nnsno tpDin 1 ? ub tidni -fn’Db imyjf o’nnnrr '3 -non Tip's *nu Nbi 
min IDD ppll ]’N qnoV It is also to be remarked that the MS. of this Machsor, which 
is one of the only two copies which have survived the ravages of time, and a description 
of which was published by Luzzatto in 1838, in the above-named Essays, was formerly 
the property of the celebrated antiquarian Guiseppe Almanzi, of Padna, and is now in 
the British Museum (Add. 27200-201). Dr. William Wright has given an account of 
it in the Journal of Sacred Literature, July, 1866, p. 356, &o. See also Fiirst, Geschichte 
des Karderthums, vol. i., pp. 114 and 179, Leipzig, 1862. 

40 Abraham b. Meier Ibn Ezra, waB bom in Toledo, 1088-9, and died 1176. He 
was a most distinguished mathematician, astronomer, philosopher, poet, physician, 
theologian, grammarian, and commentator. A sketch of his life, with a description of 
his works, will be found in Kitto’s Cycloj/cedia, of Biblical Literature, new ed. s. v. Ibn 
Ezra. The above quotation is from his Hebrew Grammar, entitled On the Purity of 
the Hebrew style, (mns) which he wrote at Mantua in 1145. It is as follows in the 
original np^n ^3 i:tap dhd i:n3Ni miDnn mb:n vrr dto '3 opsrt Dm n""qiq 'D3n jmo p 
Comp. p. 7, «, editio Lippmann, Fiirth, 1827. 
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the incarnation of the Deity . 41 As Raymond Martin was the great 
Rabbinical oracle of the Christians in the middle ages, and moreover 
as his opinion was confirmed by no less an authority than the celebrated 
Nicolas de Lyra , 42 it was regarded as paramount by all succeeding 
Catholic writers. 

41 This remarkable Spanish Dominican was born about 1220, and died about 1287. 
He was greatly aided in his Hebrew and Chaldee studies by Pablo Christioni, a celebrated 
converted Jew, who was also a Dominican, and who held at Barcelona the famous discus- 
sion with the learned Nachmanides, about the questions at issue between Judaism and 
Christianity (July 20, 24, 1263), an account of which is given in Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature, new ed. s . V . Nachmanides. Raymond Martin, himself, sat with 
Pablo Christiani, Arnold de Singarra, and Peter de Janua, in the commission appointed 
by the Bull of Clement iv. (1264), to examine the charges which Pablo Christiani 
brought against the Talmud, that it blasphemes Christ and the Virgin Mary. The work 
which has immortalised Raymond Martin’s name is entitled the Dagger of Faith (^ugio 
Fidei). He completed it in 1278. He quotes in it extracts from the Talmud, Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra, Maimonides, Kimchi, and the writings of other Jews, with the greatest ease ; show- 
ing from them that Jesus is not only foretold in the Hebrew Scriptures as the Messiah, 
but also in the Rabbinical writings. From its immense erudition, this work became the 
grand storehouse from which Christians in the middle ages and in modem days derived 
their Jewish learning, and weapons against the Jews. It was first edited with very 
elaborate annotations by Jos. de Voisin, Paris, 1651, and then again, with an introduction 
and the treatise by Hermann, a converted Jew, by Joh. B. Carpzow, Leipzig, 1687. 
It is to the second edition that our references are made. The passage in question bearing 
on the vowel-points contains properly his criticism on Hos. ix. 12, and is as follows : — 
“ C aster um sciendum, quod nec Moyses punctavit legem, unde Judsei non habent earn 
cum punctis, i. e. cum vocalibus scriptam in rolulis suis ; nec aliquis ex prophetis 
punctavit librum suum ; sed duo Judaei, quorum unus dictus est Nepthali, alter vero 
Ben Ascher, totum vetus Testamentum punctasse leguntur ; quse quidem puncta cum 
quibusdam virgulis sunt loco vocalium apud eos : cumquse venissent ad locum istum, et 
secundum orthographiam debuissent punetare 'TUPS incarnatione mea, punctaverunt 
’TiDl recessu meo, ut opus incarnationis removerent a Deo.” (Pars iii., Diet. iii. 
cap. xxi., p. 895.) 

42 Nicolas de Lyra was born of Jewish parents about 1270, at Lyre, a small town in 
the diocese of Eurecca, whence he obtained his name Lyra. Having embraced Christianity 
when young, he entered the Church in 1291, and became such an accomplished scholar 
and lecturer on the Bible that he was styled the most distinguished doctor. He 
died at Paris, October 23, 1340. The work which has immortalised his name is a 
commentary on the Bible, entitled “ Pastille perpetuee in universa Biblia," in which he 
advanced the most enlightened views to such an extent that he is justly regarded as the 
forerunner of the Reformation. The extent to which Luther is indebted to him for his 
sentiments may be gathered from the couplet of the Reformer’s enemies, 

Si Lyra non lyrasset, 

Lutherus non saltasset. 

If Lyra had not harped profanation, 

Luther would never have danced the Reformation. 

As to the passage bearing on the origin of the vowel-points, after quoting with 
approval Raymond Martin on Hos. ix. 12 (see the preceding note), he remarks, “Puncta 
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To invest it with an air of originality, Jacob Perez de Valencia 
gives the following amusing account of the origin of the vowel-points — 
“After the conversion of Constantine the Great, the Rabbins perceived 
that great multitudes of Gentiles embraced Christianity with the 
greatest devotion all over the globe ; that the Church prospered very 
favourably ; and that also of the Jews an immense number became con- 
vinced of the truth by experience and miracles, whereby their gains 
and revenues were lessened. Roused by this wickedness, they as- 
sembled in great multitudes at the Babylon of Egypt, which is called 
Cairo, where they, with as much secresy as pgpsible, falsified and 
corrupted the Scriptures, and concocted about five or seven points to 
serve as vowels, these points having been invented by Ravina and 
Ravashe, two of their doctors. The same Rabbins also concocted the 
Talmud . 43 Hence De Valencia maintains “that no faith is to be 
placed in the Holy Scriptures, as the Jews now interpret and 
punctuate them .” 44 

Jewish commentators and grammarians, however, as a rule, when 
they had not to dispute with the Karaites for rejecting the traditions 
of the Fathers, maintained that the vowel- points were either given to 
Adam in Paradise, or communicated to Moses on Sinai, or were fixed 
by Ezra and the Great Synagogue. This view was deemed all the more 



non sunt de substantia littere, nec a principio scripturere fuerunt, unde et rotuli qui 
in aynagogis eorum legentur sunt sine punctia, sed permagnam tempua postea inventa 
sunt hujus modi punctu ad facilius legundum.” Comment, on Hos. ix. 12. For a 
sketch of hia life and writings, see Kitto, Cyclop, of Bib. Lit ., new ed., s.v. Lyra. 

48 Jacob Perez de Valencia, commonly called Bishop of Christopolitanua, was bom 
about 1420, at Valencia, whence he derived his name. He became a hermit of the order 
of Augustin, and died in 1491. He waB a voluminous writer, and the above extract 
which is from his commentary on the Psalms, is as follows in the original. “ Post 
conversionem Constantini M. videntes Eabbinos omnes gentiles cum tanta devotione ad 
fidem Christi converti per totum orbem, et Ecclesiam tanto favore proBperari et etiam 
quod infinita multitudo Judseorum videntea manifestam veritatem per experientiam et 
miracula, pariter convertebantur, et sic deficiebant qnaestus, et redituB, et tributa 
Rabbinorum, hac iniquitate commotos magna multitudine congregatos fuisse apnd 
Babyloniam iEgypti, quae dieitur Cayre : ibique quanto magis caute potuerunt, conatos 
fuisse falsifiacre et pervertere Scripturas a vero sensu e significatione. Inde confinxiese 
supra 5, vel. 7, puncta loco vocalium. Quorum punctorum inventores fuisse Ravina 
Ravaase, duos Doctores eorum. Addit, istos Rabbinos confinxisse libros Talmud.” 
Prolog, in Psalmos Tract, vi., Comp. Hody De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibm, lib. iii., 
p. ii., p. 442. Oxford, 1705. 

44 “Ideo nulla tides adhibenda est scripturaB s.; sicut hodie habent (Judsei) Bic 
interpretatam et pnnctnatam.” Ibid. Tract, ii., fol. xxiii. 
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orthodox, since the famous Sohar, ^ the sacred code of the Kabbalists, 
which was believed to be a revelation from God, communicated through 
R. Simon b. Jochai ( circa a.d. 70-110), declared that “the letters 
are the body and the vowel-points the soul, they move with the motion 
and stand still with the resting of the vowel-points, just as an army 
moves after its sovereign” 40 ( Sohar i., 15, b .); that “the vowel-points 
proceeded from the same Holy Spirit which indited the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and that far be the thought to say that the scribes made the 
points, since even if all the prophets had been as great as Moses, who 
received the law di^ct from Sinai, they could not have had the 
authority to alter the smallest point in a single letter, though it be the 
most insignificant in the whole Bible” 47 ( Sohar on the Song of Solomon, 
57 b, ed. Amsterdam, 1701). As the Kabbalah was believed to be a 
genuine revelation from God, its opinion about the antiquity and 
divinity of the vowel-points was adopted as final. Great therefore 
was the consternation which the appearance of the Massoreth Ha- 
Massoreth created. For the chief teacher of the age to deny the divine 
origin and the antiquity of the vowel-points, and more especially to 
defend his heterodoxy by unassailable arguments, was a most un- 
pardonable sin. 

As Levita’s arguments became known to the Christian world, 
through Munster’s Latin translation of the Introductions, as well as 
through Pellican’s unpublished version of the entire Book, within twelve 
months after the publication of the original work, divided Christendom, 
though differing on almost all other points, at once agreed to welcome^, 
the great grammarian’s results, from diametrically opposite motives. 
The unwary Protestant leaders who were already prepossessed with the 
notion of the late origin of the vowel-points, from the assertions of 
Raymond Martin, Nicolas de Lyra, Jacob Perez de Valencia, John 
Pico della Mirandola, and Reuchlin, rejoiced that their predilections 
were now confirmed by arguments. Hence Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, 

46 For an analysis of the Sohar, see Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, &c., p. 78, &c. 
Longmans, 1865. 
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Mercer/ 6 &c., boldly disclaimed the antiquity, divine origin, and 
authority of the points. Their conviction undoubtedly was, that by 
liberating themselves from the traditional vowel-point of the Synagogue, 
after having discarded the traditions of the Church of Rome, they 
could more easily and independently prosecute their Biblical studies 
without any trammels whatsoever. Besides having rejected the tra- 
ditions of the Fathers, the Reformers could not, without exposing them- 
selves to the charge of inconsistency from their antagonists, adhere to 
the traditions of the Rabbins. 

To the Church of Rome, again, which was embittered by the cry of 
the newly risen protestant leaders, that the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, without gloss and without tradition, is the rule of faith and 
practice, Levita’s work was like a God- send from another point of 
view. She eagerly laid hold of the admission made by this great 
teacher of the age, that the vowel-signs are an uninspired invention of 
the Jews, made centuries after Christ, in order to confute thereby the 
claims of her opponents. From the novelty of the points she deduced, 

48 Dr. Kaliach (Hebrew Grammar, Part ii., p. 65, note d. Longman, 1863,) is surely 
incorrect in his statement, that “ the Reformers, as Luther and Calvin, were of opinion 
that the vowel-points were at least fixed by Ezra, or the Great Synagogue.” Nothing 
can be more explicit than Luther’s remark on Gen. xlvii. 31 : “ At the time of St. 
Jerome, the points did not as yet exist, and the whole Bible was read without them. I 
submit that it is the modem Hebrews who affixed them, in order to give a proper sense 
and meaning to the Hebrew language. However, since they are not friends but enemies 
of Holy Writ, I often utter words which strongly oppose these points.” In his Comment, 
on Is. ix. 6, he says “ that most dangerous people, the Jews, falsify the words of the 
prophets with the points and distinctions ; and their points, which are nothing but a 
modern invention, most assuredly are not to be preferred to the simple, correct, and 
grammatical sense.” And again, in his Treatise entitled ©djent ^£Utt))t)ora6 (1543), 
he says, mit biefet SDBeifc fomtte matt bet Subeti Setftanb in bet 20 iM fein fcfytoadjen, 
unb ift bad 23ovtf)eil ba, bafj SJtofe unb bie ^ro^eten nid)t tjabcn nut $uncten 
gcfdjtieben ; toetdjed ein neit SRenfdjenfunbtein, nadj itpct 3eit aufbtadjt ; batunt 
nidjt 9lottj ift biefetben fo fteif ju fatten, ate bie Suben gexne molten, fonbertid) too 
fie bent neuen Xeftament juwibet gebtaudjt toetben. (fben fo fott man aucf> mit bet 
sequivocatio unb distinctio tf)Utt, too fie toibet bad tteue Xeftament bienen. 25 ie 3uben 
1)aben bod) Suft, afte itjr 25ing gtoeifetfjaftig unb nidjtd getoiffed ju ntadjen. 

Equally explicit is the remark of Calvin, in his commentary on Zechariah xi. 7. 
“ Scio, quanta industria veteres scribse puncta excogitarint, cum jam linguae non esset 
tarn communis et familiaris usus : qui ergo puncta negligunt, vel prorsus rejiciunt, certe 
carent omni judicio et ratione : sed tamen habendus est aliquis delectus. Si enim 
legamus hie, proditores, nullns est sensus : si legamus, funiculos, nulla littera mutatur ; 
interea mutantur duo puncta. Cum ergo id necessario postulet res ipsa, miror cur 
interpretes ita serviliter passi fuerint se regi, ut non spectarent Prophet® sensum.” 

H 
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i. That the Bible could only be read in ancient days by the few 
authorised spiritual teachers, and, ii., That the Scriptures without 
these points cannot possibly be understood, apart from the traditional 
interpretation transmitted by the Church of Rome. This opinion soon 
found its way into England, and when the controversy between 
the Roman Catholics and Protestants had fairly began, we find 
Dr. Thomas Harding (1512-1572), who was Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, in the reign of Henry VIH., a staunch Protestant in the reign 
of Edward VI., who became a zealous papist at the accession of 
Queen Mary to the throne, and the celebrated antagonist of Bishop 
Jewel, arguing as follows : — “ Among the people of Israel, the 
seventy elders only could read and understand the mysteries of the 
holy books, that we call the Bible. For, whereas the letters of the 
Hebrew tongue have no vocals, they only had the skill to read the 
Scripture by the consonants ; and thereby the vulgar people were 
kept from reading of it, by special providence of God, as it is thought, 
that precious stones should not be cast before swine, that is to say, 
such as be not called thereto, as being, for their unreverend curiosity 
and impure life, unworthy.” 49 

Similar was the language which the Romanists used on the Conti- 
nent against the Protestants, who appealed to the Scriptures in matters 
affecting their faith and practice. John Morinus (1591—1659), the 
distinguished Orientalist, who renounced Protestantism, and entered the 
congregation of the Oratory in 1618, solemnly declares, in his learned 
“ Biblical Exer citations on the Hebrew and Greek Texts," that “the 
reason why God ordained the Scriptures to be written in this ambi- 
guous manner (i. e. without points), is because it was His will that 
every man should be subject to the Judgment of the Church, and not 
interpret the Bible in his own way. For seeing that the reading of 
the Bible is so difficult, and so liable to various ambiguities, from the 
very nature of the thing, it is plain that it is not the will of God that 
every one should rashly and irreverently take upon himself to explain 
it ; nor to suffer the common people to expound it at their pleasure ; 
but that in those things, as in other matters respecting religion, it is 
His will that the people should depend upon the priests.”® 0 

49 The works of John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, vol. ii. p. 678. The Parker Society 
edition. 

50 Comp. Morinus, Exercitationes Biblicae de Hebraici Grseciqne textus Sinceritate. 
Exercitat. iv. cap.ii., s. 8, p. 198. &c. Paris, 1638. 
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Alarmed at the use made by Catholic controversialists of the 
avowal that the points are a late human invention, and bitterly 
smarting under the arguments deduced therefrom, the defenders of 
Protestantism commenced beating a retreat. Forgetting that the very 
originators and leaders of the Reformation, partly from a desire to 
throw off every thing traditional, and partly from undisguised hatred of 
the Jews, had decried the vowel-points as lustily as the Catholics, Pro- 
testant champions changed their tactics, and began to declare that the 
points were put to the text by the Prophets themselves, and that to 
say otherwise is nothing more nor less than heathenism and popery. 
Thus, the charge of Gregory Martin ( circa 1534-1582), in his 
work, entitled “ A Discovery of the Manifold Corruptions of the 
Holy Scriptures by the Heretics ” (1582), that Protestants in their 
versions follow the Hebrew vowels, which are not .only a late invention 
of, but have been wilfully corrupted by, the Jews, was rebutted by the 
celebrated Fulke, the great champion of Protestantism, with the declar- 
ation, that, “ seeing our Saviour hath promised that never a prick 
[= a vowel-point] of the law shall perish, we may understand the same 
also of the Prophets, who have not received the vowels of the later 
Jews ; but even of the Prophets themselves, however, that heathenish 
opinion pleaseth you and other papists.” 61 Among those who beat a 
retreat, are also to be found the very eccentric but’ very distinguished 
Hebraist, Hugh Broughton (1549-1626), who likewise deduced the 
antiquity and authority of the points from Matt. v. 18 ; 62 and the 
celebrated John Piscator (1546-1626), who remarks, in his Commen- 
tary on the passage in question, that “ it appears from this that the 
Holy Bible in the time of Christ had the points, and that the punctua- 
tion was approved by our Saviour.” 

Both Catholics and Protestants, however, chiefly relied upqn 
abusing each other, and upon their common hatred of the Jews, to 
make good their assertions. To examine Levita’s arguments, to 
test his appeal to the Talmud and other Jewish writings of antiquity, 
and to corroborate or refute his statements — for this there was not 

61 A defence of tlie sincere and true translations of the Holy Scriptures into the 
English tongue, against the manifold carilB, frivolous quarrels, and impudent slanders of 
Gregory Martin, one of the readers of Popish divinity, in the traitorous seminary of 
Rheims, by William Fulke, D.D. (1583). Parker Society edition, p. 578, with p. 55. 

63 Broughton’s opinion on the vowel-points is to be found in his Commentary on 
Daniel, chap. ix. 26, published under the title Daniel : his Chaldee visions and his 
Hebrew ; both translated after the original and expounded, &e. London, 1597. 




sufficient Talmudical learning and critical tact, either in the Church 
of Rome or among Protestants. Their Oriental studies were chiefly 
intended to fathom the mysteries of the Kabbalah and to convert the 
Jews. The first attempt to meet Levita’s book with arguments, 
derived from ancient Jewish documents, as far as we know, was 
made by the learned Azzariah de Rossi, 53 in 1574-5, nearly forty years 
after the appearance of the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth. In his cele- 
brated work entitled The Light of the Eyes 71K0), De Rossi 

devotes the fifty-ninth chapter of Part iii. to an examination of the 
arguments advanced by Levita against the antiquity of the points, 
and maintains therein that — i. The existence of the vowel-points 
seems to be indicated in the Talmud ( Nedarim , 37, 6; the cor- 
responding passage in the Jerusalem Gemara and the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba, cap. xxxvi.) ii. The Bahir and Sohar, which according to 
De Rossi were respectively compiled by R. Nechunja b. Cahana 
and R. Simon b. Jochai, before ever the Mishna was edited, specify 
the vowel-points by name, and describe them as having a divine origin, 
iii. The analogy of other languages, and especially the Eastern and 
cognate tongues, such as the Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and Persian, 
all of which have vowel-signs, shows beyond doubt that the Hebrew 
too had points from the remotest antiquity. iv. The nature and 
genius of the Hebrew language absolutely pre-supposes the permanent 
existence of points, since, in the case of certain expressions, it cannot 
be told, without these signs, whether they are nouns, verbs, or 
particles. Thus, for example; without points it is impossible to say 
what the word nD^t? is ; whether it is nfcfrt? Solomon , retri- 
bution, whole, or nc&t? wherefore, v. The command (Deut. 

xxvii. 8) to write very plain and intelligibly (3'ion unquestion- 

ably premises that, under certain circumstances, though not generally, 
the Law was written with vowel-signs, else it would not have been 
“very plain and intelligible;” and, vi. He appeals to St. Jerome’s 



63 De Rosd, also called among the Jews Azzariah Min Ila-Adomim, was hom at 
Mantua in 1513, and died in 1577. He was the first and most distinguished Biblical 
critic among the Jews of the sixteenth century; and his celebrated work, entitled the 
Light of the Eyes (D’3'3? Tisn), which consists of three parts, may almost be designated 
a Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. It was first printed at Mantua 1574-5, in square 
characters; a second edition of it was published at Vienna, 1829, in Rabbinical 
characters. The chapter treating on the vowel-points is p. 178 b — 181 a, ed. Mantua, 
and, p. 286 b — 292 a, ed. Vienna. For a sketch of De Rossi’s life, and an analysis of 
his works, see Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, new ed., *.• v. Rossi. 
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statement in his epistle to Evagrius, where, in speaking of- Enon near 
Salim, he remarks “ it matters not whether it be called Salem or 
Salim, since the Hebrews very seldom use the vowel letters in the 
middle : and the same words are pronounced with different sounds and 
accents, according to the pleasure of readers and the variety of 
country ; 1,54 whence De Rossi deduces that perraro implies their exist- 
ence and occasional use. 

As to the origin and development of the vowels, he submits that 
their force and virtue were invented by, or communicated to, Adam, in 
Paradise ; transmitted to and by Moses ; that they had been partially 
forgotten, and their pronunciation vitiated during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity ; that they had been restored by Ezra, but that they had been 
forgotten again in the wars and struggles during, and after, the 
destruction of the Second Temple ; and that the Massorites, after the 
close of the Talmud, revised the system, and permanently fixed the 
pronunciation by the contrivance of the present signs. This accounts 
for the fact that the present vowel-points are not mentioned in the 
Talmud. The reason why Moses did not punctuate the copy of the 
Law, which he wrote, is that its import should not be understood 
without oral tradition. Besides, as the Law has seventy different 
meanings, the writing of it, without points, grpatly aids to obtain these 
various interpretations ; whereas the affixing of the vowel-signs would 
preclude all permutations and transpositions, and greatly restrict the 
sense, by fixing the pronunciation. This is an epitome of the argu- 
ments used by De Rossi against Levita. 

Being thus supplied with weapons from the Sohar and the Talmud, 
the hard-pressed Protestants, who were smarting from the onslaughts 
of the Catholics, and had beaten a retreat, now opened a new cam- 
paign. Under the leadership of Buxtorf, the father, they began 
defending, with a display of Rabbinical bayonets, the antiquity and 
divinity of the vowel-signs which they had formerly abandoned. 
Undaunted by the fact that the Catholics had been the undisputed 
masters of the field for three centuries, and that they had been 
strengthened in their position by the leaders of the Reformation, yet, 
to oust their common enemy, the Jews, the Protestant champion, 

M The passage in question ia as follows in the original, “Nec refert, ntrum Salem 
[dVc], an Salim [CHO] nominetur; cum vocalibus in medio litteris perraro utantur 
Hebrsei ; et pro voluntate lectorum, atque varietate regionum, eadem verba diversis sonis 
atque accentibus proferantur.” AdEvagrium Epist. csxvi., Opp. vol. i., p. 1062, ed. Paris. 




Buxtorf, made his first appearance on the field in 1620. As the 
Christian opponents of the vowel-points, whether Catholics or their 
allies the Protestants, used no arguments, but contented themselves 
with mere assertions, and as, moreover, Levita was the first who 
defended his position with appeals to ancient documents, Buxtorf’ s 
attack was entirely directed against the renowned teacher of Hebrew, 
who was the leader of the opinions on this point of the allied 
Catholic and Protestant armies. 

The arguments which were to discomfit Levita, Buxtorf published 
in his Commentary on the Massorah. 55 The ninth chapter of this work, 
which contains the defence of the antiquity and divine authority of 
the points against Levita, is chiefly made up of De Eossi’s arguments 
and quotations from Jewish writings, whilst the rest of the book, 
which is an explanation of the Massorah, is, to a great extent, an 
elaboration of Levita’ s Massoreth Ha-Massoreth, the very treatise 
which had caused this controversy. Feeble as the arguments are, 
they appeared, nevertheless, very plausible and very learned; so that 
those who earnestly wished the points to be of divine origin at once 
ranged themselves under the leadership of the justly-renowned Buxtorf. 

But Buxtorf was not destined to carry every thing before him in 
this first battle against Levita. His alliance with the learned De Kossi 
only produced a counter alliance and a masterly defence, under the 
leadership of Lewis Cappellus, who elaborated, expanded, and sup- 
plemented Levita’s arguments against the points with far greater skill 
than that displayed by Buxtorf in his elaboration of De Eossi’s argu- 
ments for the points. The treatise thus produced Cappellus sent in 
MS. to be examined by Mb opponent Buxtorf, who returned it with the 
request that it might not be printed. He then sent it to Erpenius, 
Professor of Oriental languages at Leyden, who was so convinced by 
its arguments and learning that, with the sanction of the author, 
he printed it at Leyden, under the title, “ The Mystery of the 
Points Unveiled .” 86 

Its immense erudition, conclusive reasoning, and overpowering 
arguments soon convinced the most learned Biblical scholars that 



85 Tiberias sive Commentarius Masorethicus. Basle, 1620. 

86 The Arcanum punctationis revelatum -was first published anonymously at Leyden, 
1624, 4to. It was afterwards republished, with the Vindicia Arcani punctationis and 
Cappellus' other works, by his son ; Amsterdam, 1689, fol. It is to this edition of the 
collected works that our references are made. 
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the vowel-points were centuries later than the Christian era; and Pro- 
testants, instead of combating the Roman Catholics on this point, 
were now fairly divided into two hostile camps, under the respective 
leadership of Cappellus and Buxtorf. The followers of Buxtorf were 
for a considerable time doomed to almost fatal inaction. For though 
Cappellus’ work, as we have seen, appeared in 1624, and though 
Buxtorf had carefully perused it in MS. before this date, yet he made 
no reply to it for several years, and died (Sept. 13, 1629) without 
answering it. It was during this time of anxious suspense that 
Father Morinus published his merciless attack on the vowel-points, 
already alluded to ( vide supra, p. 50), in which he compared the 
Scriptures to a mere nose of wax, to be turned any way, to prove 
thereby the necessity of one infallible interpretation. 

At last, however, after a silence of four and twenty years, Buxtorf, 
the son, who succeeded his father in the Hebrew chair at Basle, 
published, in 1648, a reply to Cappellus’ work, entitled, “A Treatise 
on the Origin, Antiquity, and Authority of the Vowel Points and 
Accents in the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament, against Lewis 
Cappellus' Mystery of the Points Unveiled;” thus assuming the 
leadership of the vowelist party, whom death had deprived of their 
great champion. But, though the work occupies upwards of 450 
small quarto pages, it contains very little more than an expansion of 
the arguments used by Buxtorf senior, in his Tiberius, with an in- 
creased number of quotations from Jewish writings. It was not to 
be expected that Cappellus would be silenced by this reply, and he 
at once wrote a rejoinder to it, entitled, “ A Vindication of the 
Mystery of the Vowels Unveiled;” but he died (June 18, 1658) 
before the publication of it, and his son, Jacques Cappellus, to 
whom the MS. was left, did not publish it till 1689, five and 
twenty years after the death of Buxtorf junior. 

An important point is to be noticed in this controversy, in which 
Cappellus entirely deviates from the opinion of his master, Elias 
Levita. Levita, though maintaining the novelty of the vowel-points, 
firmly believed that the very same pronunciation and sounds, which 
are now denoted by the vowels and accents, were perfectly known 
and used by the Jews from the remotest antiquity, long before 
these arbitrary signs were invented, and that they represent the true 
and genuine reading as it came from the inspired writers of the 
respective books ; and, consequently, the reading which these points 
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have fixed is as much of divine authority as the letters, the difference 
between them being, that the letters were written, whilst the points 
were transmitted by oral tradition. At first Cappellus seems also to 
have endorsed this view of Levita in a somewhat modified form. 
Thus he distinctly declares that, “ when I say that the points were 
invented and added to the consonants by the Massorites of Tiberias, 
I do not mean, as I have stated before, that the reading of the sacred 
text was invented by them out of their own brain, and that they 
fixed; according to their own will and fancy, what these points denote 
and express ; but what I mean is, that they express by these marks 
of their own invention the reading of the sacred text which obtained 
everywhere among the Jews, which they themselves had been taught 
by their masters in the. scholastic institutions, which they had received 
by oral tradition from the Fathers, and which reading the Jews 
believed to be the same ancient and authentic reading of Moses and 
the prophets. Since, therefore, these Tiberian masters did nothing 
more than express, with all possible accuracy, the reading which 
they had been taught, which they had received from their ancestors, 
by tradition from the Fathers, and which all the Jews believed to be 
the very ancient and authentic reading of Moses and the prophets, 
by signs of vowels and accents of their own invention, there is no 
reason why this reading should not be accepted by all the Jews .” 37 
Later on, however, Cappellus changed his mind, or, perhaps, 
more boldly avowed, what he had hitherto kept back, that, with 
the changing of the ancient letters in which the Hebrew was originally 
written, and in adding the points, the mcitres lectiones were eliminated 
and the Hebrew text was greatly corrupted. His assault on the inte- 



57 “ Cum dico a Masorethis Tiberiensibus excogitata esse puncta et consouis addita, 
non hoc volo, uti jam monui, ab iis excogitatam, atque de proprio cerebro pro eorum 
libitu et arbitrio confictam esse lectionem sacri textus, quam pnnctis illis signarunt, atque 
expresserunt ; sed hoc duntaxat volo, expressam esse ab iis, notulis a se excogitatis, 
lectionem sacri textus, quae turn ubique inter Judseos obtinebat, quamque ipsi edocti 
fuerant a suis magistris scholastica institutione, atque orali, et 7rarp07rapaSdr<n traditione 
ab iis acceperant, quam lectionem credebant Judsei antiquse Mosaic* et Prophetic® 
authentic® conformem esse. Cum itaque magistri illi Tiberienses nihil aliud praestiterint, 
quam ut lectionem quam edocti erant, et a majoribus suis traditione TtaTpoTrapaGoTOd 
acceperant, quamque omnes Judsei propterea eandem esse cum antique Mosaica et 
authentica Prophetica existimabant, vocalium et accentuum figuris a se excogitatis 
exprimerent quam poterant accuratissime, nihil est quod quis putet, non potuisse illam 
lectionem omnibus Judseis probari.” Arcanum punctationis revelalum, lili. ii., cap. 
xvii. 5 & 6, Opp. p. 775, ed. Amsterdam, 1689. 
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grity of the Massoretic text he published at Paris, 1650, under the 
title of Critica Sacra. To this work Buxtorf junior replied within 
three years of its publication, in a volume cont ainin g no less than 
1040 quarto pages. 68 But though both these works repeatedly touch 
the question about the origin of the vowel-points, and though the 
controversy about the integrity of the text has arisen from, and is in 
some measure connected with, the dispute about the points, yet the 
two controversies are totally distinct, and ought not to have been 
confounded with each other. 

The “ Mystery of the Points Unveiled" created quite as great a 
revolution among scholars in the seventeenth century as the Massoreth 
Ha-Massoreth, of which it was an exposition. Its author’s fame as a 
critic soon spread over Europe, and his work, as well as the rejoinder 
to it by Buxtorf junior, divided Protestant Christendom everywhere 
into two hostile camps — vowelists and anti-vowelists. The contro- 
versy was soon transplanted into England, where Cappellus was 
known, having studied two years at Oxford, and where Biblical and 
Talmudical studies were at that time zealously prosecuted, under 
the guidance of Brian Walton, and Lightfoot. In the Prolegomena 
to the London Polyglott, Levita’s original opinion is more strictly fol- 
lowed than that of Cappellus. It is there maintained that the vowel- 
points were invented by the Massorites about a.d. 500 ; that these 
points were not arbitrary inventions of the Massorites, but express 
the traditional and true reading of the text and the sense of the 
Holy G-host ; that it is not lawful for any one to reject the Massoretic 
reading at pleasure ; that all Christians are tied to it, unless some 
error or better reading can be clearly proved; and that the contro- 
versy, therefore, “is only about the present points, in regard of their 
forms, not of their force and signification.” 59 

Whilst Levita and Cappellus were represented in England by 
Walton, De Bossi and Buxtorf had their chief representative here 
in Lightfoot. This learned Hebraist thought that his dicta would 
be quite sufficient to silence his opponents, and therefore deigned no 
more than to deliver himself as follows, after the masterly recapitula- 
tion of the arguments against the antiquity of the vowel-points given 

Be Anticritica, sen vindiciae veritatis Hebraieee ; adversus Lndovici Cappelli Criticam 
quani vocat sacram. Fasle, 1653. 

59 Comp. Prolegom. in., sect. 38 — 56, with Walton’s Considerator Considered, ed. 
Todd, p. 210, &c. London, 1821. 
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in Walton’s Prolegomena : “ There are some who believe the Holy 
Bible was pointed by wise men of Tiberias. I do not wonder at the 
impudence of the Jews who invented the story, but I wonder at the 
credulity of Christians who applaud it. Recollect, I beseech you, the 
names of the Rabbins of Tiberias, from the first situation of the 
University there to the time that it expired ; and what at length do 
you find, but a kind of men mad with Pharisaism, bewitching with 
traditions and bewitched, blind, guileful, doting, they must pardon me 
if I say, magical and monstrous ! Men, how unfit, how unable, how 
foolish, for the undertaking so divine a work ! Read over the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, and see there how R, Judah, R. Chaninah, R. Judan, 
R. Hoshaia, R. Chija Rabba, R. Chija bar Ba, R. Jochanan, R. 
Jonathan, and the rest of the grand doctors among the Rabbins of 
Tiberias, behave themselves, how earnestly they do nothing, how 
childishly they handle serious disputes ! And if you can believe the 
Bible was pointed in such a school, believe also all that the Talmudists 
wrote. The pointing of the Bible savours of the work of the Holy 
Spirit, not the work of lost, blinded, besotted men .” 60 

It was this dogmatic and abusive assertion, of one who was 
deemed the highest authority in matters of Hebrew learning in 
England, as well as the conviction that those who defend the novelty 
of the points “ not only make doubtful the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, but wholly pluck it up by the roots,” which stimulated the 
celebrated Dr. Owen to issue his attack on Walton’s Polyglott and the 
anti-vowelists . 61 With the exception of the endorsement and elabora- 
tion of Lightfoot’s diatribe, Dr. Owen’s work in defence of the vowel- 
points is simply made up of the De Rossi-Buxtorf arguments greatly 
diluted. The high esteem, however, in which Dr. Owen was held 
made it necessary that his book, — in which he declared that he “had 
rather that this work of the Biblia Polyglottci, and all works of the 
kind, were out of the world, than that this one opinion should be 
received with the consequences that unavoidably attend it,” — should 
not be left unnoticed. Within twelve months therefore of the appear - 

60 A Chorographical Century, searching out some more memorable places of the 
Holy Land of Israel, chiefly by the light of the Talmud. Chap, lxxxi., works, vol. ii., 
p. 73, &c., ed. 1684. 

01 Of the Integrity and Purity of the Hebrew and Greek Text of the Scriptures ; 
with considerations on the Prolegomena and Appendix to the late Biblia Polyglotta. 
London, 1659, vol. iv., p. 447, &c., of his collected works, London, 1823, to which 
the references are made. 
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ance of the attack, Walton published a reply, which, though greatly 
defaced by bitter invective and inexcusable abuse, contains additional 
and valuable contributions to the literature of this controversy . 62 

Although the antiquity of the vowel-points still found advocates in 
Joseph Cooper , 63 Samuel Clark , 61 Whitfield , 65 and Dr. Gill , 66 who pub- 
lished learned dissertations in defence of Dr. Owen and against Bishop 
Walton; yet it must be admitted that the Prolegomena and “The 
Considerator Considered” decided the battle in England in favour of 
the anti-vowelists. Henceforth all Biblical critics, with very few 
exceptions, regarded the points as modern, useless, and of no 
authority, though Walton himself, as we have seen, maintained 
that they, as a rule, represented the ancient and genuine reading. 
The utter rejection of the points, and the espousal of Cappellus’ 
notions propounded in his Critica Sacra, produced lamentable effects 
in England as far as the criticism of the Old Testament was con- 
cerned, from which we are only now recovering. Two different 
schools of interpreters were erected here upon the ruins of the anti- 
quity of the vowel-points. 

The characteristic dogmas of the first school are, that “ the Mas- 
soretic punctuation is an interpretation of the text made by the Jews, 
probably not earlier than the eighth century, and that, accordingly, 
our public translations in modern tongues, for the use of the Church 
among Protestants, and so likewise the modem Latin translations, are, 
for the most part, close copies of the Hebrew pointed text, and are in 
reality only versions at second hand, translations of the Jews’ inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament ;” 67 that the Hebrew text “is 



02 The Considerator Considered, &c. London, 1659. Todd has reprinted this rare 
book in the second volume of his Memoirs of the life and writings of Bishop Walton. 
London, 1821. 

62 His Dissertation is entitled Domus Mosaic® Claris, Bive Legis Septimentum ; 
in quo punctorum Hebraicorum adstruitur antiquitas ; eaque omnia, cum aceentualia 
turn vocalia ipsis, literis fuisse coseva, argumentis, undiquie petitis demonstrator. Quse 
vero in contrarum ab Elia Levita primipilo, Ludovico Cappello, D. Doctors Waltono, &c., 
adducuntur, multa cum fldelitate examini subjiciuntur et diluntur, &c. London, 1673. 

84 An Exercitation concerning the original of the chapters and verses in the Bible ; 
wherein the divine authority of the points in the Hebrew text is clearly proved by new 
and intrinsic arguments. London, 1698. 

65 A Dissertation on the Hebrew vowel-points, showing that they are an original and 
essential part of the Language. Liverpool, 1748. 

66 A Dissertation concerning the antiquity of the Hebrew language, letters, vowel- 
points, and accents. London, 1767. 

fiv Preliminary Dissertation to his translation of Isaiah, new ed., p. xxxviii. 
London, 1836. 
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considerably injured, and stands in need of frequent emendation.” 
Hence the disciples of this school resorted to amend the text by the 
aid of the ancient versions, and had recourse to the most unwarrantable 
conjectures, thus unsettling the original text and impugning its 
integrity. The principal disciples of this school are Archbishop Seeker, 
Drs. Durell, Judd, Lowth, Blayney, Newcome, Wintle, Horsley, 
Good, Boothroyd, and others. 

The second school, which is less accomplished, but more lament- 
able, is the one known by the name Hutchinsonian, after its founder, 
John Hutchinson (1674-1737). Believing that “ Holy Scripture has 
a language of its own, which does not consist of words, but of signs 
or figures taken from visible things ; so that the world which we now 
see is a sort of commentary on the mind of God, and explains the 
world in which we live;” this peculiar philosopher, like his Kab- 
balistic prototypes, was obliged to discard the vowel-points, and every- 
thing else which determined the pronunciation of the words and fixed 
their meaning. Hutchinson endorsed and reproduced all the base 
calumnies brought together by Raymond Lully, Wagenseil, &c., 
against the Jews, whom he always styles the apostates, and maintains 
that the sacred text was designedly corrupted by these apostates 
through the insertion of the points and letters, which was “their last 
shift to change their evasions of the truth ; ” that thereby “ they make 
the words different from what they were, or of another root, or of 
another signification, than the words would have been without 
pointing in that context.” 68 To this wild school belonged the emi- 
nently orthodox and pious Romaine, Bishop Home, the lexicographer 
Parkhurst, and others. 

It was this unwarrantable liberty taken with the text, first started 
by Cappellus’ Critica Sacra, and the resort to all sorts of conjectural 

68 The system and the plan of the work may he gathered from its lengthy title ; 
“ The Covenant in the Cherubim, so the Hebrew writings perfect. Alterations by Rabbies 
forged. Shewing the evidence for the Scriptures ; that Christianity was exhibited to Adam, 
invisibles by visibles ; past and to come by types ; by Cherubim, Urim, Thumim, Sacrifice, 
Cloud, &c. ; that the Jews and Gentiles understood them ; that tradition was of the 
things typified. That though they understood the tradition even of the covenant before 
the world, they had perverted the intent of it. That the alterations and stories of the 
Jews, after they had lost their types and Hebrew, are not traditions, but studied evasions 
to expositions of inspired Christians, &c., and to support their apostacy. That the 
grammatical formation of the Hebrew, which is descriptive, so gives proper names, 
cannot admit vowel-pointing, nor Mr. Masclef's method. By J. H.” Collected Works, 
vol. vi., p. 153. London, 1749. 
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emendations, in order to deduce from the Scriptures the peculiar and 
preconceived fancies of the different schools, -which converted the 
controversy about the vowel-points into an article of faith in the 
Reformed Churches of Switzerland. In Switzerland, where the two 
Buxtorfs successively occupied the professorial chair of Oriental 
literature, and where their opinions, in matters of Hebrew and Tal- 
mudic lore, was regarded as paramount, the theologians enacted a law 
in 1678, that no person should be licensed to preach the gospel in 
their churches unless he publicly declared that he believes in the 
integrity of the Hebrew text and in the divinity of the vowel -points 
and accents. 60 

After a controversy raging vehemently for more than three cen- 
turies, and notwithstanding that the antiquity of the points had been 
raised to the sanctity of a dogma, modern research and criticism 
have confirmed the arguments urged by Levita against the antiquity 
of the present vowel-signs. It is now established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, from the discovery of ancient MSS., that there were two 
systems of vocalisation contrived almost simultaneously, and that the 
system hitherto regarded by the vowelists as of divine origin is simply 
one of the two. Indeed the present system, around which the whole 
controversy clusters, and which has been canonised, is actually the 
later of the two in point of age. 

The earlier, or first system, was developed by Acha or Achai of 
Irak (Babylon), about 550, from the few simple signs which repre- 
sented the traditional pronunciation of the text in the East. The 
peculiarity of this system consists in having signs of a different shape 
to represent the vowels, and that these are almost uniformly placed 
above the letters. It is therefore designated the Superlineary system 
(nbyoS lplJD). From the fact that its contriver lived in Babylon, it is 
also called the Babylon , or the Assyrian system, Yipi) 

and the Eastern system. It has been preserved in the following MSS., 
i. A MS. of the Pentateuch, embracing only fifteen fragments of 
Deuteronomy, with Targum Onkelos after each verse, the Massorah 
marginalis, and the Haphtaroth with the Massorah ; the whole 
consists of seventy- seven leaves, and was most probably written in 

99 “ Codicem Hebr. Y. T. turn quoad consonas turn quoad vocalia sive puncta ipsa 
sive punctorum saltern potestatem deorrvevcrrov esse.” Formula Consensus, art. iv., 
comp. Keil’s edition of Havernick’s Allgemeine Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 
yoI. i., p. 315. 




Persia, ii. An equally ancient MS. of the Haphtaroth, consisting of 
twelve fragments, and containing the Haphtaroth to Exod., Levit., and 
Numb., which are wanting in the preceding MS., as well as the 
Haphtaroth of New Year, the Day of Atonement, and the feasts of 
Tabernacles and Pentecost, the Targum, and the Massorah. iii. A 
MS. of the major and minor Prophets, consisting of two hundred and 
twenty-five parchment leaves, and written about a.d. 916. 70 

The later, or second system, is the one which has been for centuries 
commonly adopted both by Jews and Christians in the pointed editions 
of the Hebrew Bibles. It was contrived by Mocha, of Tiberias, about 
a.d. 570, to denote the traditional pronunciation of the text in the 
West. Hence it is called the Tiberian system ('3“QD “Mp3), and the 
Palestinian or Western system ‘px Yipj). It is far more 

complete and extensive, and exhibits more sharply the niceties of the 
traditional pronunciation and intonation of the text, than the Babylo- 
nian system, with which it competed. 

As the Babylonian system, with all its imperfections, was the first 
promulgated, and moreover as it obtained prior to the separation of 
the Karaites from the Rabbinic Jews, it was staunchly followed by 
the Jews in Babylon, and more especially by the Karaites. The 
Rabbinic Jews, however, soon discarded the Babylonian system, when 
they found that the Tiberian or present system of vocalisation was 
more perfect, and represented more adequately the traditional pronun- 
ciation, whilst the Karaite Jews clung to the first or Babylonian 
system. -It was not till the year 957, when the Jews of Palestine sent 
Missionaries to the Crimea to reclaim the Karaites to Rabbinism, and 
when these Missionaries succeeded in converting many of the distin- 
guished families, that the said Missionaries, Ephraim, Elisha, and 
Chanuka, punctuated the Bible MSS. according to the Tiberian or 
present system, and induced the Karaites to substitute it for the one 

70 For a further account of this system, and of the MSS. -which exhibit it, we must 
refer to Pinner, Prospectus der der Odessaer Gesellschaft fur Geschichte und Alter - 
thiimer gehorenden altesten hebrdischen und rabbinischen Manuscripten. Odessa, 
1845; Luzzatto’s treatise in Poliak’s Dissertations, entitled,, Halichoth Kedem, 
p. 23 — 231. Amsterdam, 1846; Ewald, Jalirbiicher der biblichen Wissenschaft , vol. i., 
-p. 160 — 172, Gottingen, 1849; Geiger, Urschrift und Ueberzetzungen der Bibel, 
p. 167 — 170. Breslau, 1857 ; Fiirst, Geschischte des Karderthums, vol. i., pp. 19, &e., 
134, &c. Leipzig, 1862 ; Kallisch, Hebrew Grammar, vol. ii., p. 63, &c. London, 
1868 ; Pinsker, Einleitung in das Babylonisch-Hebrdische Punktationssystem, Vienna, 
1863 ; Fiirst, in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft , vol. xviii., 
p. 31 4 — 323. Leipzig, 1864. 
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which was previously in vogue, and which has only survived in the 
most ancient MSS. This discovery of modem research, therefore, 
fully confirms Levita’s arguments against the antiquity of the 
present vocalisation, and must for ever settle the long and vehement 
controversy. 

Within twelve months of the appearance of the Mossoreth Ha- 
Massoreth, which caused this protracted and vehement controversy, 
Levita published (1538) a treatise on the laws of the accents. The 
rapid succession of these two- works is easily accounted for. The 

vowel-points and accents are most intimately connected with each 
other, and proceeded from the same authors. Both R. Acha, and 
R. Mocha, the compilers of the Babylonian and Tiberian systems of 
vocalisation, included the accents in their respective systems. Indeed 
the accents determine the sense of a passage quite as much as the 
vowel-points. If the points fix the pronunciation and meaning of 
words, the accents indicate the logical relation of each word to the 
whole sentence and the close of sentences. Hence those who con- 
trived the vowel-signs, to denote the traditional pronunciation of the 
words, were also obliged to invent the accents, to represent the 
traditional construction of the sentences. This accounts for the 
frequent remark of the celebrated commentator Rashi, in his exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures — “but for the accents on this verse, I could 
not have made out its meaning ; ” and the warning of the famous Ibn 
Ezra — “an interpretation which is not according to the accents is 
neither to be received nor listened to, for the author of the accents 
knew the import much better.” 

It is this importance of the accents which has invested them with 
a divine halo, and which has made the defenders of the antiquity and 
divinity of the vowel-points also maintain their antiquity and divinity. 
Consistently with his arguments against the points, Levita rejects the 
divine origin of the accents, maintaining that they proceed from the 
same Tiberian Massorites who contrived the system of vocalisation. 
As his arguments against the points are also directed against the 
accents, he refrains from repeating them, and simply refers the reader 
to the Massoreth Ha- Mossoreth. 

In harmony with its import, he denominated this treatise The 
Book of Good Sense (oytD 3113 1SD), since the accent on each word is 
called in Hebrew cyt3 reason, principle, because it furnishes principles 
and rules to deduce the import of each verse. The whole treatise 
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consists of eight sections, and discusses the following points. Section 
i. discusses the number and names of the accents, and their proper 
division into three classes, viz., 14 Kings, so called, because, like 
monarchs who restrain their subjects, these accents respectively stand 
between sentences, keeping them within proper bounds, ii. Servants , 
so called, because they act as servants of the monarch, bringing the 
sentence without pause to the resting place of the kings ; and 5 who 
are neither kings nor servants, thus making 30 in all. Section ii. 
explains the names of the accents, their laws, the position of the 
serviles, &c. Section iii. explains how it is that half the number of 
royal accents follow each other, and the other half does not follow ; 
that most of the regal accents are placed above the letters, whilst most 
of the servile accents are placed under the letters ; as well as the 
reason why some serviles are above the letters. Section iv. explains 
the distentives, shewing the smaller kings, which cause a longer pause 
than the greater kings ; that kings have servants, and how many, and 
which have no servants, and which servants only serve one or two or 
■ more kings. Section v. describes the form and names of all the thirty 
accents. Section vi. treats on the laws of those w r ords which have the 
accents on the ultima and penultima. Section vii. discusses the laws 
of the Metheg and Gaja ; and Section viii. the Makkeph. 

This Treatise, which is a very valuable contribution to Biblical 
exegesis, was first published by his friend Bomberg, Venice, 1538. 
Levita appended to this edition a list of printers’ mistakes which 
have crept into the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth, as well as into this 
book. Within twelve months of its appearance, Munster re-published 
it, with a Latin summary of its contents (Basle, 1539). It is 
generally bound up with the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth, as these two 
works were re-published in the same year. Munster’s edition is not 
as correct as the editio princeps. Although it is acknowledged, by 
grammarians and expositors of the highest authority, that the accents 
are not only marks to indicate the tone- syllable, but to show the 
logical relation of each word to the whole sentence, thus serving as 
signs of interpretation, yet this branch of ancient exegesis has been 
greatly neglected. The grammars, while devoting ample space to 
the discussion of the vowel-points, rarely ever give more than a 
paragraph or two to the explanation of the laws of the accents, 
which are of equal importance to the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Hence it is, that, whilst Levita’s works on the other 
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departments of Biblical literature and exegesis have been reprinted 
several times, and elaborated and superseded by succeeding researches, 
the treatise on the accents has never been published again since 1539, 
and the system of accentuation in the Old Testament is less under- 
stood by the generality of Hebrew students in the present day than it 
was in the days when Elias Levita’s treatise first appeared. 71 

Levita’s consummate mastery of Hebrew literature in all its 
different branches was only equalled by his indefatigable zeal and 
untiring labours to simplify and promote its study. * Though he 
was now seventy years of age, his energies had not abated. No 
sooner had he finished the Treatise on the Accents, than he commenced 
a Lexicon, explaining those words in the Talmud, Midrashim, and 
other works in the Rabbinical literature, which were either entirely 
omitted in the standard Lexicons of R. Nathan b. Jechiel and 
R. David Kimchi, or had not been treated in all their sundry 
meanings. He was all the more induced to undertake this work 
by the rapid progress of his pupils in Biblical Hebrew, and through 
the great demand, especially on the part of Christians, for keys to 
the Kabbalistic and Rabbinical writings. In his entire absorption in 
this Lexicon, and another which we shall soon mention, he forgot 
the altered circumstances in which he was then placed, and it was 
not till he had nearly completed the work, after labouring three 
years over it, that he began to think of the difficulties of finding a 
publisher, as his friend and patron, “the great printer, D. Bomberg,” 
he tells us, “ had given up his printing-office some time since.” 

But at the very time when he was in this perplexity, and when 

U The above remark does not imply that no superior Treatise has appeared since 
the publication of Levita’s Dissertation on the Accents. The learned Heidenheim 
published an Essay, entitled The Laws of the Accents, (D'DVton V ED\D'3 "iBD> liodelheim, 
1808; chiefly compiled from the ancients, the Massorites, Ben-Asher, Ibn Balaam, 
Chajng, &c., which is of superior excellence, and in which he corrects some of Levita’s 
mistakes. But Heidenheim’s Essay is very rare; being written in Hebrew, it has 
therefore little advanced the general knowledge of the accents. Separate Treatises have 
also been published by J. D. Michaelis, Anfangs-Griinde der Hebrdischen Accentuation, 
with an Introduction by C. B. Michaelis, 2nd edition, Halle, 1753 ; Stem, NTipn 
Leseaugc, illustrated with 900 examples, Frankfort on the Maine, 1840 ; and recently by 
A. B. Davidson, Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation , Prose and Poetical, London, 
1861 ; in which the part treating on the prose accents is exceedingly defective, as Mr. 
Davidson could not avail himself of so able a guide in this department as he had in 
Baer’s masterly Treatise on the Poetical Accents, entitled Torath Emeth. Mr. Davidson, 
moreover, whilst he mentions men who have not written separate Treatises on this 
subject, does not even allude to Levita’s excellent Dissertation on the Accents. 

K 
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his plan for sending the Lexicon to Bologna was defeated by the infor- 
mation that the Hebrew press had stopped there, Levita received a 
letter from Paul Fagius, inviting him to go to Germany, to undertake 
the supervision of the Hebrew press and the editorship of sundry 
Biblical works. To us, in whose country the remains of Fagius 
were ignominiously exhumed and burned, by the command of Mary, 
in 1556, and the ashes collected again, and honourably interred, by 
the order of Elizabeth, July 30, 1560, the connection of this learned 
Hebraist and eminent Reformer with Levita is of special interest. 
Fagius, who was bom at Rheinzabera, in 1504, received his first 
instruction in Hebrew from Wolfgang Fabricius Capito (1478-1541), 
who acquired his Hebrew knowledge from two converted Jews, one 
unnamed, and the other named Matthew Adrian, the well-known 
author, or compiler, of the Libellm Hora, in Hebrew and Latin 
(1513), now one of the rarest books in existence. 72 Though Capito 
himself was no profound Hebrew scholar, as may be seen from 
his writings, 73 yet he imbued Fagius with an intense love for the 
language. 

When Fagius was appointed Protestant pastor of Isny, in Allgau, 
in 1537, where he had formerly been rector of the Grammar School, 
he more than ever devoted himself to his Hebrew studies. He was 
also exceedingly anxious to diffuse the knowledge of the sacred 
language by means of good elementary books, which were much 
wanted at that time. To effect this he not only compiled the re- 
quired manuals himself, but, with the aid of his friend and patron, 
counsellor Peter Buffler, he established a Hebrew press in the town 
of his pastoral labours. Feeling, however, his own inefficiency to 
conduct the printing of books in a language which, with all his 
love for it, he had not as yet properly mastered, he at once invited 
Levita to accept the office of supervisor, and offered also to print at 
^sny his own books, which were then ready for the press, as well 



72 ;p or a description of this literary curiosity, see Steinschneider, Bibliographisches 
Handbuch, p. 2, s. v. Adrianos. Leipzig, 1859. 

78 Capito’s works on Hebrew literature axe, i. Institutiuncula in Hebr. ling, together 
with the Psalms in Hebrew, and an introduction by Pellican, Basel, 1516; Luther’s 
own copy of this work, with his marginal annotations in MS., from the library of 
De Eossi, is to be found at Parma. This is exceedingly interesting to the student of the 
history of the early translations of the Bible, inasmuch as it shows the Manual which 
the great Reformer used to acquire his Hebrew knowledge, ii. Institutiones Hebraicce, 
libr. ii., Basel, 1518, 1525 ; and iii. Enarrationes in Habacuc et ffoseam , 1537. 
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as those which had already been published. Levita regarded this 
invitation as providential, and though he tells us he had refused before 
“ sundry calls from princes, cardinals, and bishops, as well as from 
the king of France,” to professorial chairs, the septuagenarian felt that 
it was the voice of God, and that he must not disobey it. 

In the year 1540, therefore, the aged Levita left his wife, children, 
and numerous friends in Venice, and departed for Isny, carrying with 
him the MSS. of his two Lexicons, and of the second edition of 
the Grammar called the Bachur, which were then nearly finished, 
and which Fagius had promised to publish. When the extreme diffi- 
culty and discomfort connected with travelling three centuries ago is 
borne in mind, we shall be able to appreciate the unquenchable zeal 
of this veteran, who, at the age of seventy, when men generally cling 
to their homes most tenaciously, left everything near and dear to 
him, and willingly braved all fatigue and difficulties, to promote the 
knowledge of the sacred language. Indeed, in the Epilogue to the 
Tishbi, which was the first book printed by Fagius, Levita tells us that 
he had to finish it on the road. “When I was on my journey,” he 
says, “ travelling over a land of mountains and valleys, exposed to the 
rain of heaven and to the snow which covered the ground, I often 
stood still, thought over in my mind sundry of the articles, wrote 
them down upon the tablet of my heart, and when .1 reached the inn 
I opened my bag, took out the MS., and put down the thingB which 
God put into my heart.” 71 

Such was the journey which Levita made to come to Fagius. Let 
us now hear from the learned Jew what impression he received of the 
Christian scholar, when the two met together. “ When I arrived 
here,” says Levita, “I tasted his pitcher, and found it full of old 
wine. Indeed, I had not been told half of his wisdom and know- 
ledge. Many draw from the fountain of his learning; he is a great 
oracle for his people, a beautiful preacher, and an excellent expositor. 
He is truly worthy that his people should describe him as we describe 
our Rabbin Moses Maimonides. For just as we say, ; From Moses 
the law-giver to Moses [Maimonides] none has arisen like Moses ; ’ so 
they should say, ‘ From Paul [the Apostle] to Paul [Fagius] none 

nwni Dnrr 'roob -jbirr jm ’nvm nnMn Dbttn run "iddh rrn mV wan 'nM»a 'a 74 
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has arisen like Paul.’ ” 75 This cordiality Fagius fully reciprocated, as 
may be seen from his Latin Address to the Reader prefixed to the 
Tishbi. Entertaining the same ardent love for Hebrew, agreed upon 
making united efforts to diffuse the knowledge of it, and thoroughly 
appreciating each other’s character, Levita and Fagius soon became 
ardent friends, and conjointly produced works which, at that time, 
were an honour to their authors, and formed important contributions 
to Biblical literature. 

The first work issued from this newly established Hebrew press 
was Levita’s Lexicon, comprising seven hundred and twelve words 
used in the ancient Jewish literature. He called it Tishbi, for three 
reasons : i. In allusion to the gentile name of hiB namesake the 
prophet (i. Kings xvii. 1), whose appellation Levita assumed in 
accordance with an ancient conceit ; ii. Because the last word in 
this Lexicon is Tishbi; and iii. Because the numerical value of the 
word Tishbi (viz. ' 10 + 2 2 -|- 300 + H 400 = 712) represents 

the total number of sections in this Lexicon. To perfect himself in 
Rabbinical Hebrew, under the guidance of so excellent a master, as 
well as to enable Christian students at large to use it as a guide, 
Fagius, assisted by Levita, translated the whole Tishbi into Latin, 
with the exception of the poetical and rhythmical introductions, which 
were translated by James Yelocian. The third Introduction, which is 
in prose, is not translated at all; most probably because, as it contains 
so flattering an account of Fagius, his sincere humility would not 
tolerate its being translated into a language commonly understood 
among Christian scholars. Thus, the Hebrew of Levita on the right 
page and the Latin of Fagius on the left, the Jew and the Christian 
published their conjoint work, under the same cover, at Isny, 1541. 
The Tishbi was reprinted with the Latin translation by Fagius at 
Basel, 1557, and without the Latin, ibid. 1601; Grodno, 1805, and 
Chemowitz, 1856. 

In the same year in which the Tishbi appeared, Levita also carried 
through the press another Lexicon, comprising all the words which 
occur in the Chaldee paraphrases of the Old Testament. The diffi- 

76 Compare irraarra ’amn nain nVn vnusni wapapa ’rmn n:rr 'win 

win 'In'! rraxm • wan n«aa win nxa .any 1 ? mo warn > uvnn na d’inw D'ln anw-pi 
*p . nuraa Dp vb nvra u? niDDD prra p ninn irm bs pwnp umuj ids vbs inip' my 'aa© 
iWfrlHW Dp N 1 ? WlVlMB IS WISHED v'W naN’ Introdnction iii., to the TiiKbi , or the 
Introduction in prose, as it is called, towards the end. 
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culties which he had to encounter to reduce the language of the 
Chaldee paraphrases to grammatical and lexical form were enormous. 
The only Aramaic Lexicon extant was the Aruch, by R. Nathan b. 
Jechiel ( circa 1030—1106), which was completed a.d. 1101, and of 
which three different editions appeared before the publication of the 
Lexicon on the Targumim. One of these three editions, i.e. the editio 
princeps, was published before 1480 ; the second appeared at Pesaro, 
1517 ; and the third was edited by Levita himself, and published by 
his friend Bomberg, Venice, 1531. But, marvellous as is the Aruch, 
and though it is still the only clue to the ancient Jewish writings, it 
is not designed for students of the Chaldee paraphrases. It does not 
separate the dialects of the Mishna, G-emara, Midrashim, and Tar- 
gumim, but mixes them up all in one treatise. In addition to the 
want of forerunners in the lexicography of the Targumim, there was 
the great difficulty arising from the confused condition of the texts of 
these paraphrases. But here we cannot do better than give Levita’s 
own words upon the subject, which are as follows : 

“ I have been asked whether it is possible to make a grammar 
on the Targum, to which I replied that, in my opinion, the possibility 
is very remote, owing to the great variations in the Codices with regard 
to the words and letters, and more especially the vowel-points, which 
differ exceedingly. This arises from the fact that the TargumistB most 
unquestionably wrote their paraphrases without points, which had not 
then been invented, as I have previously shown in the Introduction to 
the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth. In confirmation of this, it is also to be 
adduced that the most ancient Codices are all without the points ; 
for the Massorites, who pointed the Hebrew Scriptures, did not point 
the Chaldee paraphrases. These were pointed much later, by one or 
more individuals, men without a name, who exercised an arbitrary 
independence of each other. Hence it is that their rules are contra- 
dictory, and that no examples can be adduced from them to found 
thereupon a grammar. Hence, too, the fact that, since the Targum 
was made, there has not been a wise and intelligent man in Israel who 
could make a grammar to it. 

“ Not only, however, has no grammar been written, but no one has 
compiled a lexicon to explain the words, except, indeed, R. Nathan 
of Rome, in his Aruch, which he made in explanation of the Talmud, 
and in which he adduces some words from the Targumim. But these 
are chiefly Greek and Latin expressions, occuring for the most part 
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in the Jerusalem Targum, and even many of these he quotes without 
explaining them, about which I have already had occasion to complain 
in the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth. After him, however, there has been 
no one who had the courage to handle either the grammar or the 
lexicography of the Targumim. Now I have been inclined to think 
that the reason of it is, because that, in years bygone, i.e. before 
the invention of printing, not one copy of the Targum on the Prophets 
and Hagiographa was to be found in a town, or two in a province. 
Hence nobody could be found to study them. The Targum Onkelos, 
which was always to be found plentifully, because we are obliged to 
read every week the hebdomadal lesson from the law, twice in Hebrew 
and once in Chaldee, there have indeed been some who studied it ; 
they have also written something on it, but I have not found it of 
much use ; they have likewise made a Massorah to it, which, however, 
I have not yet succeeded in seeing. But with regard to the Targum 
on the Prophets and Hagiographa, they have not opened their mouth, 
nor uttered a syllable about it ; being neither studied nor asked for, 
-they say, Let it tarry till Elisha cometh.” 76 

It was this neglect of the Chaldee paraphrases, and his deter- 
mination to supply the desideratum, which induced Levita, in spite of 
all the difficulties to be encountered, to undertake the compilation 
of a Chaldee Lexicon. He called it MetJmrgeman (pmino), or the 

Interpreter, “because it interprets the Hebrew in Aramaic, and the 
Aramaic in Hebrew.” It was published by his friend, Paul Fagius, at 
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Isny, in the month of August, -1541. At the end of the volume is 
Fagius’s Colophon, which consists of a hook with a tree on it, as 
Fagius properly denotes book ; on the right of it is the letter a, initial 
of Paul ; on the left of it is the letter 2, the initial of book = Fagius ; 
whilst underneath it is the Hebrew inscription l na 3)13 }^>K ^>3, 
Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit. The Colophon of the Tishbi, 
which as we have seen contains the Latin translation of Fagius, is 
different. Instead of the letters a and 3 there are on the right and 
left hand the Latin and the Hebrew of the inscription, and underneath 
are the Hebrew words D'n») D M n pi? Tny JWfl? rfown rWD3 'nipfl, 
My hope is in the Messiah who has come, and who will judge the quick 
and the dead. This difference is undoubtedly owing to the fact that 
Fagius, as the joint editor, claimed to have the expression of his faith 
on the Tishbi ; whilst the Methurgeman, which is the sole work of 
Levita, has simply the Hebrew date, and no reference to Christ. 

In the Epilogue to the Methurgeman , Levita tells us that he 
laboured over it nearly four years ; which is fully confirmed by the 
fact that he already alludes to his being engaged on it in the third 
Introduction to the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth (1538), whilst in the 
third Introduction to the Tishbi, which was written after he had only 
been three years at work over it, he says, “ I know that many will 
be astonished at the multitude of words from the Targum which I 
quote, saying, in different places, this expression does not occur 
again in the Targum, or this expression only occurs once or twice, 
or it is thus rendered throughout the Chaldee version, except in Job, 
Psalms, and Proverbs, &c., &c., and will scarcely be inclined to believe 
all the remarks which I made therein. But if they only knew the 
great labour which I spent over the Methurgeman, they would not be 
surprised at it. Forsooth, I have been three years 'writing it, and 
during this time I have read through all the Chaldee paraphrases over 
and over again, as the references will show to anyone who consults it. 
Others, again, may be astonished at my quoting Greek in many places, 
knowing that I was not learned in this language. But the fact is, that 
these people do not know that I have learned it from Cardinal Egidio, 
with whom I resided thirteen years, and who was exceedingly expert 
in Greek." 77 
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But though Levita spent such extraordinary labour over this 
Lexicon, and though the Meihurgeman is still the only work in 
which the whole language of the Chaldee paraphrases is treated 
separately, it has never been republished. The introduction, was 

translated into Latin by his friend Paul Fagius, Isny, 1542. The 
single article comprising the root which discusses the question of 
the Messiah in the Chaldee paraphrases, has also been translated into 
Latin by Grilb. Genebrard, Paris, 1572. 78 Buxtorf has incorporated 
most of it in his Rabbinical and Talmudical Lexicon, which, however, 
is not as convenient for the use of students as Levita’s work, inasmuch 
as it mixes up the dialects of the Talmud and Midrashim with the 
language of the Chaldee paraphrases. The only Lexicon* which, will 
supersede it is the one now in course of publication by Dr. Levy. 

With the completion of the Chaldee Lexicon, Levita thought he 
had finished his active life, having now reached his seventy-fourth 
year. In most affecting language, therefore, he says in the Epilogue to 
the work in question, that the time has now arrived when he must 
relinquish his literary labours, since his advanced age and failing 
health compel him to retire from the battle field. “ Seeing that age 
has overtaken me, that I am very old, that my eyesight grows dimmer 
every day, and that my strength is fast leaving me, I must retire from 
the ranks and serve no more. I shall now return to my country 
which I left, namely, Venice, and die in my town with my aged wife, 
and no more move my foot from her. She shall close my eyes, and 
death alone shall henceforth separate me from her. I shall abide 
there the remaining days of my life, finish the books which I have 
begun, and then say to the God who created me, Take now my life, for 
it is better that I should die.” 

But, notwithstanding this resolution to return to Venice, his 
unquenchable love for the work, coupled with the fact that he had still 
some treatises ready for press, and that his friend Fagius too was 
actually printing sundry books which required his help, induced the 
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that Fagius likewise translated this valuable Chaldee Dictionary in 1542. Fagius 
translated the Introduction only. 
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aged Levita to remain a little longer at Isny. With impaired eyesight 
and failing health, but with an enthusiasm for Biblical literature, and 
an industry which defied and vanquished bodily infirmities, he not 
only most vigorously continued his own works, but largely aided 
Fagius in wilting and carrying through the press his productions. 
Some idea may be formed of the amount of mental and physical 
labour which Levita was still able to perform, though now seventy- 
four years of age, from the fact that, within twelve months of the 
appearance of the stupendous Lexicon on the Chaldee paraphrases, he 
wrote and carried through the press an Alphabetical List of the 
Technical Hebrew Words or Nomenclature (dh 21 niDE^)> in four 
columns. ' Column i. gives these words in Judaio- German, with 
Hebrew characters. Column ii., in Hebrew. Column iii., in Latin, 
by Fagius; and column iv. gives them in German, with German 
characters, Isny, 1542. It was afterwards republished, with an 
additional column, by Drusius the son, containing the corresponding 
Greek words, and enriched with explanations by Drusius the father, 
Francker, 1652, and ibid., 1581. 

Besides the Nomenclature, Levita also carried through the press 
this year (1542), a new and thoroughly revised edition of his 
Grammar, entitled Bachur, which as we have seen he published 
twenty-four years before (1518), at the suggestion and for the use of 
his pupil Cardinal Egidio. . Munster had already republished it, with 
a Latin translation (1525), seven years after the appearance of the 
original work, but Levita had nothing to do with it, and made no 
alterations in it. As it is the new preface added by Levita to this 
edition which gave rise to the great divergency of opinion about the 
date of his birth, we shall give it entire. By so doing, the origin of 
the errors will best be understood. But before doing this, it is neces- 
sary to remark that Levita completed the second edition in 1540, when 
still at Venice, and that it was one of the three MSS. which he took 
with him to Isny, the other two being the Tishbi and the Methur- 
geman. This is evident, from his remark in the Epilogue to the second 
edition of the Bachur, where he distinctly says, “ Whoso wishes to 
know its date, let him take 22 (l"T3) from 822 (D v 'l"iy),” 79 thus 
leaving 300 = 1640, the very year in which he received the invitation 
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Bachur , p. 103, 2nd edition, Isny, 1542. 
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from Fagius, and in which he started for Isny. It was very natural 
that he should print the three new works (namely, the two Lexicons 
and the Nomenclature) first, and then the second edition of an old 
work. 

Now, in the Introduction to the Bachur in question, which he 
completed in 1540, but which was not printed till 1542, he gives the 
following piece of autobiography, which caused the errors already 
alluded to. “ Thus sayeth Elias Levita, the German, 80 I was about 
forty years of age when fate sent me from Venice, and I came to Rome. 
Here I was requested to compile this book, and I put down its import 
according to my knowledge. Now the Lord has spared me thirty 
years longer, and I am now about seventy years old, and am as able 
now as I was then to engage in the discussion on matters of Grammar, 
the Bible, and the Massorah. Yea since then I have acquired different 
ideas, and formed opinions which I did not know before. Moreover, I 
have since found that I have omitted some things which ought to have 
been put down, and that I have stated things which ought not to have 
been written. I regret that I have done it. Still it is not to be 
wondered at, since we find that even our Rabbins of blessed memory 
said things in their youth, which they recalled in their old age. 
Thus we find, * Raba changed from this ; ’ ' R. Ashi changed from 
what he said in the former statement, and the law is according to his 
second statement,’ (comp. Baba Bathra 1.57, b.) Now as were their 
thoughts so are mine, and I am not to be better than my fathers. For 
this reason I have resolved to publish a second edition of this work, 
with such additions and diminutions as shall make the last edition 
better than the first. I shall thus prevent students studying erroneous 
introductions, inconclusive arguments, and incorrect rules, and those 
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that follow, learning blunders, and thereby peradventure profaning the 
divine name. For this reason, I correct in this edition that which is 
erroneous, rectify the mistakes, and remove the stumbling block from 
the way of my people. To this end may the Lord be with me.” 

It was David Gans, 81 the eminent historian, who first took Levita’s 
remark — “I was about forty years of age when fate sent me from 
Venice, and I came to Rome,” &e. — also to refer to Levita’s period of 
life when he published the Grammar in question. Accordingly, as the 
first edition of the Bachur was published, Rome, 1518, Gans con- 
cluded that Levita was bom in 1477, and that the second edition 
appeared in 1547, since Levita himself states that he compiled it forty 
years later, when he was seventy years of age. This statement of Gans 
was adopted by Jechiel, 82 in his historical work, by Semler, and others. 

81 David Gans was bom in 1541, at Lippstadt, in Westphalia, and died 25th August, 

1613, at Prague. He was the first German Jew of his age who was distinguished as a 

historian, geographer, and astronomer ; he was acquainted with John Muller, Kepler, 

and Tycho de Brahe, with whom he carried on a literary correspondence ; for the latter 

he translated into German, extracts from a Hebrew translation of the Tables of Alphonso, 

composed in 1260. The works which have immortalised his name are as follows : i. A 

Compendium of History, from the Creation to a.d. 1592, in the form of annals, entitled 

The Sprout of David (m nmt), first published at Prague, 1592, then with a continuation 

to a.d. 1092, by Keindorf, Frankfort on the Maine and Amsterdam, 1692, Furth 1785, and 

part iii. improved by Mohr, Lemberg, 1847. This chronicle wub translated into Latin 

by Yorst, Leyden, 1644, the second part being abbreviated; and into Judaio-Gennan, by 

Hena, Frankfort on the Maine, 1698; and ii. An Introduction to Astronomy, the 

Calendar, and Mathematical Geography, entitled, A Pleasant and Agreeable Work 

(D’Wi 10173 7DD), in twelve parts, subdivided into three hundred and five sections. It was 

finished by the author in 1013, and continued by Joel b. Jekuthiel, Jesnetz, 1743. The 

passage in question, which has been the source of the perpetual error respecting the date 

of Levita’s birth, is as follows in the original: limn 7BD 7311 plpTlDH i TJH 

ns© D’vit) p rrn V'to nsua minnoai d'Viin pi Van rmtfl ’oni Anno 277 [= 1518] ; 

Elias , the German , composed the Book Bachur, at Borne, in the year 277 [=1518], 

when he was forty years old ; and when he published the second edition, in the year 

307 [= 1547], he was seventy years of age. Comp, part i., p. 43, b, ed. Frankfort, 

1692. In Yorst’s Latin translation of this work, the whole passage is thuB erroneously 

rendered, “ Elias Grammaticus composuit librum Bachur Bomae anno 277 ; et ista 

aetate sua anno 307, erat filius 70 annorum. 1 ’ Comp. p. 151. 

« 

83 Jechiel Heilprin, the author of the chronicle of Jewish history and literati, entitled, 
The Order of Generations (minn 71D), wa3 Eabbi at Minsk, where he died about 
1731. His Chronicle was first published at Carlsruhe, 1769 A new and improved 
edition, edited by H. Sperling and B. Lorje, appeared in Lemberg, 1858. The passage 
relating to Levita, which the author transferred into this work from the chronicle of 
Gans, is erroneously copied. It is here as follows : i"ji7 'mil limn 'D [read 7in] 7DH 
i"iu ran? 3? p Yt tmnoai n'm nn miiD^rr miico'i mis n p, He composed the 
Book Bachur, at Borne, in 277 [= 1518], when forty years of age , and the Massoreth 
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Levita’s remark, however, that he was forty years of age, does not 
refer to the publication of the first edition of the Bachur, but to his 
leaving Venice and arriving at Rome in 1509, as is evident from the 
following facts : i. The second edition of the Bachur was not pub- 
lished in 807 [— 1547], as stated by Gans and those who follow him, 
but in 1542. 88 ii. This revised edition, according to his own explicit 
statement (vide supra , p. 73), he finished in 1540. iii. He tells us 
himself that he was not then seventy years old, but about seventy 
years of age JUS iJN 'HiTl), that is a little more than seventy, 

or seventy-two. iv. As this second edition was published two years 
after its completion, i. e., in 1542, when he was seventy-four years of 
age, he most unquestionably was bom in 1468 ; and v. This date of 
his birth is confirmed by Levita himself, for he tells us distinctly (vide 
supra, p. 3), that he was eighty years old in 1548. 

In addition to his own two productions, which he published in 
1542, the aged Levita carried through the press, in the same year, no 
fewer than four works published by his friend Fagius. They are as 
follows : i. The Book of Tobit, in Hebrew, with a Latin translation by 
Fagius on the opposite page, Isny, 1542, which has been incorporated 
in the London Polyglott by Walton, ii. The so-called Alphabet of 
Ben Sirah, in Chaldee, with a Commentary, and a Latin translation by 
Fagius, Isny, 1542. iii. Gen. cap. i. — iv., with a Latin translation, as 
well as with an explanation of every word, and a Latin translation of 



Ha-Massoreth he wrote in 298 [ = 1538], and at the second edition he was seventy 
years old, which was in 307 [=1547]. Comp. vol. i., p. 95, a, ed. Lemberg. It will 
be seen that the words, “ and at the second edition he was seventy years of age, which 
was in 307,” have been incorrectly pnt after the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth. 

83 The second edition is now before ns, and the complete title and date are thus given 
by Levita himself : 

vtSk pnpn 

'UaPKil 
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Onkelos’ paraphrases of the same chapters, Isny, 1542; and iv. An 
Ethical Treatise in Judaio-G-erman, Isny, 1542. This book, which was 
afterwards translated into Hebrew, and published under the title, The 
Paths of the Righteous DirhlK), Prague, 1581, no less an 

authority than Jost asserts was written by Levita. 84 Steinschneider 
and Cassel, however, who are authorities of equal weight, will have it 
that Levita simply edited it. 85 

Levita’s departure from Isny was at last accelerated by the impend- 
ing change in the position of his friend Fagius. Capito, who, as we 
have seen, was Fagius ’s first Hebrew teacher, and who occupied both 
the office of evangelical pastor and the professorial chair at Strasburg, 
died of the plague in December, 1541. The choice of a. successor 
was soon made. The name of Fagius at once suggested itself to the 
managers of the Protestant interests at Strasburg, and accordingly 
this pious, amiable, and learned clergyman was asked to succeed 
Capito in the pastorate and professorship. Fagius, in accepting this 
invitation, stipulated that he should be allowed to go first to 
Constance, for two years, to organise and consolidate the Protestant 
interests, in the place where the celebrated council condemned Hubs 
and Jerome of Prague. But, in going to Constance for this short 
period, he was determined to infuse into the minds and hearts of the 
Protestants there, a conviction of the importance, and a love for the 
study, of the Hebrew language, knowing that the most effectual way 
to strengthen the cause of Protestantism was to advance the cause of 
Biblical literature. 

In going therefore to Constance in 1542, Fagius felt that he could 
not as yet dispense with the help of Levita. Levita was too sincerely 
attached to his friend, and had too great a love for Hebrew, not to 
comply with the appeal of Fagius in behalf of the cause of Oriental 
learning in his self-imposed sphere of labour; and accordingly the 
aged Jew accompanied the Christian pastor to Constance. As Fagius’s 
stay here was very limited, and as Levita was very anxious to get back 
to his wife and children at Venice, they at once set to work. Their 
efforts were directed to supply students with appropriate elementary 
books. The first book, therefore, which Fagius published consisted of 
Gen. i. — iv. in Hebrew, with a German translation, and an appendix 

4 Comp, the article Judenteutach, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopadie, sect, ii., 
vol. xxvii., p. 323, note i. 

85 Comp. Ersch and Gruber's Encyklopddie , article Jiidische Typographic, p. 33. 
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of Buch notes as should help the tyro in Hebrew to acquire the 
language, Constance, 1543. 86 Having supplied them with an elemen- 
tary book for the study of Biblical Hebrew, Fagius was also anxious 
to furnish the students with a guide to Rabbinical Hebrew, and hence 
published within twelve months Psalms i. — x. in Hebrew, accompanied 
by David Kimchi’s Rabbinical commentary, with a Latin translation, 
Constance, 1544. 

Whilst Fagius thus manifested his anxiety to supply, with the aid 
of his Jewish friend, the Protestant Christians at Constance with 
manuals, Levita was equally anxious to benefit his Jewish brethren, 
with the help of his Chi'istiati friend. As Protestants and Romanists 
were now. vying with each other to furnish their respective communities 
in Germany with translations of the Scriptures in the vernacular of 
the people, Levita saw the importance of supplying the German 
speaking Jews with a Judaio-German version of that portion of the 
Bible which is hebdomadally read, both publicly and privately. He 
accordingly translated the Pentateuch, the Five Megilloth, and the 
Haphtaroth, or lessons from the Prophets, into that dialect. This 
translation he got Fagius to publish, and it appeared at Constance, 
1544. 87 

It was not till the autumn of 1544, when Fagius’s two years’ term 
at Constance had expired, and he went to Strasburg to enter upon his 
duties there, that Levita arrived at Venice, after an absence of nearly 
four years. Though he was now seventy-six years of age, his intellect 
was still very active, and the tenderness of his heart was intense. 
His delight in meeting again those who were dear and near to him, and 
from whom a literary mission had temporarily separated him, may be 
surmised from the following touching prayer in poetry, which he 
offered up for his wife, at the conclusion of his Chaldee Lexicon : 
“ 0 Lord, I beseech thee, grant to me and my wife this mercy, that 
she should not be a widow, and that I should not be a widower ! Let 

86 Comp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea , ii., 396, 456; iv., 135. 

w Some bibliographers question whether Levita is the author of this Judaio-German 
version. Steinschneider ( Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 942), 
puts it among the opera supposititia, whilst Graetz ( Geschichte der Juden, ix., 229, 
Leipzig, 1866), the latest historian of the highest authority, positively states that Levita 
made this translation at Constance, when on his way from Isny to Yenice. A specimen 
of this curious version, comprising the first chapter of Genesis, is given by Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraea., iv., 194 — 198. Comp, also Buber, Life of Elias Lecita , in 
Hebrew, p. 31, note 49, Leipzig, 1856. 
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us both die together ; let me sleep in her bosom till the appointed 
time, when the end shall be ushered in, and we shall rise again, and 
together be destined for everlasting life.” 88 

No sooner had he arrived at Venice, than he began publishing 
again. He re-commenced his literary work in his old sphere of labour, 
by editing a Rhythmical Exposition of the Booh of Job (aVN IWD), 
Venice, 1544. Some indeed will have it that Levita is the author of 
this production, and appeal to Steinschneider in corroboration of this 
assertion ; but this learned bibliographer has shown that it was written 
by Sarek Barfat, who flourished in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 89 When he had, however, fairly settled down, he continued 
the translation of the Scriptures which he began at Isny ; and in 1545, 
he published a German version of the Book of Psalms, which, like the 
portion of his former selection, constitutes an essential part of the 
Jewish Ritual. This version was afterwards re-published at Zurich, 
1558, and in other places. 90 In the same year, he also edited a new 
edition of the first part of Kimchi’s celebrated grammar and Lexicon, 
entitled, Perfection This part, which contains the grammar, 

and ought properly to be called the grammatical part (pnpin p!?n)» but 
which usually bears the general title of the whole work, namely, 
Michlol, had indeed been published three times before, twice in 
Constantinople, 1532, 1534, and once with a Latin translation by 
Guidacerus, Paris, 1640. But as a new edition was called for, the 
publisher entrusted it to the aged Grammarian and Lexicographer, who 
enriched it with valuable annotations (Dfibb)> Venice, 1545. 

How powerless age was, in either quenching his zeal or diminishing 
his labour, may be seen from the fact that when he was seventy-nine 

■ p rrann Da ionn ti©nVi 88 

.pbN rrriN vh urn . naabu rrrrn n't w'd© 

■ pa 1 ? np'n fin many ]an naoa in’ 

.pita im is? wi ypa nwi ypn 

Epilogue to the Methurgeman. 

89 ThuB Dr. Holmes, in Eitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, new ed., s. v. 
Elias, says, “that E. Levita was its author, and not editor only (as Wolf, Bibl. iii., 
would have it), is demonstrated by Steinschneider ( Catal , 939, 940).” Now, on 
referring to Steinschneider, at the column in question, the reader will see that this 
bibliographer heads this section, i. e., No. 33, as follows: “ 2VN ©WD, Expositio libri 
Job , rhythmica [auctore Sarek Barfat], (£F. 17).” If any more evidence should he 
required, we refer to the same Catalogue, col. 2500, where Steinschneider has a separate 
section for Sarek, and the only published work of his there specified is “ Historia Johi 
Carmine; anon. ed. ab Elia Levita, q. v. op. 33-4.” 

90 Comp. Steinschneider, Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 188. 
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years old (1546), he carried through the press, with the utmost care, 
no less than seven different works. The first of these was the 
stupendous Hebrew Lexicon, by Kimchi, which is commonly called 
the Book of Roots (D*£jHd>n *isd), hut the more proper name of which 
is the Lexicon part (pyn p^n)> being the second part of the general 
work, entitled, Michlol. Of this famous Lexicon, seven editions had 
been published before this date, namely, before 1480 ; Naples, 1490 ; 
ibid. 1491; Constantinople, 1513; Venice, 1529; Soncino, 1582—3; 
and Venice, 1546 : and Levita himself, as we have already seen (vide 
supra, p. 22), took part in the fifth edition, immediately after he was 
employed by his friend Bomherg as corrector of the press. To the 
edition, however, which now appeared, as also to that of the first part 
of this great work published in the preceding year, Levita added valu- 
able annotations (D'pID'j). His second and third publications, this 
year, were, new and thoroughly revised editions of his Treatise on the 
Compounds (n33*in “isd), with the text pointed, and the Poetical 
Dissertations on various parts of Hebrew Grammar, entitled, the 
Sections of Elijahu (in'^N 'pis) ; whilst his fourth work was a greatly 
improved edition of his maiden production, which consists of the 
commentary on M. Kimchi’ s Journey on the Paths of Knowledge. 

The curious history of the last mentioned production deserves to be 
noticed at greater length. We have already seen that Levita’s first 
literary production was published surreptitiously (vide supra , p. 13). 
As he soon after was occupied with more important literary works, 
which secured for him a world-wide renown, he did not much care to 
claim the book, which was most negligently printed, and swarmed with 
blunders. But his friends, who knew that he was its author, were very 
anxious that he should not depart this life without claiming and 
correcting it. With this wish he now complied ; and, as the work had 
so long passed in another person’s name, Levita felt obliged to give 
the following account of it, which is written in poetry, and is appended 
to the edition revised by him : — 

'E&K2 Si in^K 'D3N 

s *ain uya *n*n 

; vid m»an nxnss p-pn 

When I, Elias Levita, the least in my family, 

Was, in the days of my manhood, 

In the city of Padua, a.m. 264 [ = a.d. 1504], 
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I composed this book according to the request of my disciples. 

It came to pass, that the plague broke out among the people, 
Whereupon every entrance was blocked up in the street where I lived, 
So that I too was closed in ; then my messenger deceived me. 

For I gave him the book to print it for me, and he took it away ; 

He took it to Pesaro, and spent money in printing it for himself. 

This shameful deed appeared a small thing in his eyes. 

Most insultingly, he did not mention my name in the book, 

But put at the beginning of the Introduction ‘R. Benjamin’s of Rome / 91 
That all ^ho use it may think he was the author of this Exposition. 
He also erroneously added some things from his own cogitations, 

And inserted from the * Language of the Learned , ,02 diverse fragments. 



91 It is now established almost to a certainty, that this Benjamin of Rome, the author 
of the propaedeutical treatise prefixed to Levita’s commentary on the Journey on the 
Paths of Knowledge , is Benjamin b. Jehudah, called N"an, who flourished a.d. 1330, and 
is the well known author of commentaries on the books of Chronicles, Proverbs, and 
other portions of the Old Testament; and that Levita headed his commentary in 
question by this treatise, because, like his own commentary, it was designed to simplify the 
study of Hebrew Grammar. The messenger, whose name Levita does not condescend to 
give in this poetical description, by putting the name l R. Benjamin of Rome’ at the 
head of it, and withholding Levita’B name altogether, led people to believe that this 
Benjamin was the author of the commentary itself, as well as of the propaedeutics. 
This is the cause of Levita’s complaint. Comp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, iii., p. 152, 
No. cccxciii. ; Steinschneider, Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiama, pp. 790, 
1840, 2769 ; by the same author, Jewish Literature, pp. 146, 376, London, 1857 ; and 
Bibliographisches Handbuch , p. 21, No. 206. Leipzig, 1859. 

99 “ The Language of the Learned," (D’Trcrt pttJb) is an extensive Hebrew Grammar, 
to which is appended a treatise on Hebrew Poetry and Metre (“V»n rOkWM iqmd), 
entitled, The Holy Shekel (ttnpn “jptD). The author of this Hebrew Grammar is David 
Ibn Jachja, of the celebrated ancient family, Jachja, who also wrote a commentary on 
Proverbs, entitled, Select and Pure (’p21 ap), which was first printed at Lisbon, 1492; 
and has since been incorporated in the Rabbinical Bibles published at Venice, 1516-7, and 

M 
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All this he did without my knowledge, and left in it my errors ; 

For you must know, that I was not so expert then as I am now. 

It was thus re-published several times, both by Jews and Christians, 
Sold with all its blunders, and nothing is left of the editions. 

I greatly regret my first blunders, which ought to have been corrected ; 
And which have not only been left, but increased by fresh blunders. 

I did not notice it, but simply regretted that I had made blunders, 

And wrote other books wherein I corrected my former mistakes. 

Now that my life is drawing near to its evening, many of my friends, 
Both Jews and Christians, who studied the grammar of our language, 
Have urged me to place it in its right position, supply its deficiencies, 
Enlighten its darkness, and make straight its path. 

For, although the book is but small, it is much wanted ; 

And those who study it properly derive advantage from it, 

Since it is so arranged that the rules may easily be learned by heart. 

I have no doubt that every student will benefit from it, 

And even if he has the former edition, he’ll prefer the new to the old ; 



Amsterdam, 1724-7 ; lie died about a.d. 1504. The Grammar -was published in Constan- 
tinople, 1506, 1519, and an improved edition, ibid. 1542. The treatise on Hebrew 
Poetry ia from the pen of an anonymous writer. It consists of seventeen chapters, of 
which cap. i. — xiv., appended to Ibn Jachja’s Grammar, treats on the grammatical points 
necessary for writing poetry, whilst cap. xv. — xvii., which treats on the construction and 
metre of the Hebrew poetry, was appended to Levita’s commentary on Kimchi’s Journey 
on the Paths of Knowledge , by the person who published it surreptitiously. It is to 
these excerpts that the words dmp] D'TipS refer. Comp. Steinschneider’s Catalogue 
Hebr.y p. 864, &c., and Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 9, No. 78. 
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: nwn nan }D'D nrzfttn' >3 

: rrauoi n\yo hi i'dni nation d^k phi 

i nsitah tith dbo hn^nsi ps 

For lie will find therein an advantage, and hail the man who follows it. 
Herewith I finish the work, having corrected in it all mistakes, 

As it is meet and proper, in the name of Him who alone is Sovereign. 

The other three works which Levita published in 1546 are bound 
up with the Exposition of the Journey of the Paths of Knowledge, and 
are as follows: — i. A concise Hebrew Grammar, entitled, The Begin- 
ning of my Words (tqi nnQ)> from an anonymous pen, “written many 
years ago in Spain, and exceedingly adapted to learn briefly the sacred 
language,” first published at Naples, 1492, then at Constantinople, 
151 5, and now “carefully revised by Elias Levita, the Grammarian.” 
ii. The well-known grammar of Ibn Ezra, entitled On the Purity of 
the Hebrew Style (mnv); and, iii., another grammatical treatise by Ibn 
Ezra, called The Balance of the Sacred Language (fcHpn *JTND"IQD). 
The pagination of these -four treatises is continuous : the first extends 
over leaf 1 — 51, the second over 52 — 1S2, the third over 133 — 194, 
The fourth over 195 — 236. Levita published these treatises under the 
general title of Grammars (Dpnp'l)* 

Extraordinary as was his prowess to battle against the infirmities 
of old age, and determined as he was not to relinquish his literary 
labours till his arms were paralysed and his eyesight completely extin- 
guished, Levita was at last compelled, by the irresistible and over- 
powering effects of the seventy-nine yearB which had now passed since 
he had seen the fight, to confine himself to editing valuable works 
written by others. We cannot ascertain the number of works which 
he published this year, but we have before us Ralbag’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch, which Levita edited in 1547. Some idea may be 
formed of the labour required to carry it through the press, when it is 
stated that it consists of four hundred and ninety- six folio pages, closely 
printed, in square Hebrew characters. Levita appended to it a short 
poem in Hebrew. Twelve months later, he edited R. Isaac Duren’s 
work on the Ceremonial Law, published at Venice, 1548, and appended 
to it a poem, which we have already mentioned, stating that he was 
then eighty years of age {vide supra, p. 2). This, as far as we know, 
is the last effort of the great teacher of cardinals and bishops of the 
Romish Church, and of the originators and leaders of the reformation, 
and who may justly be regarded as the reviver of Hebrew learning 
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among Christians at the commencement of the sixteenth century, and 
as one of the most distinguished promoters of Biblical literature. He 
died, as he prayed to die, at Venice, aged eighty-one. The following 
simple epitaph indicated, to those who looked at the tomb-stones of 
the Jewish cemetery, the grave in which were deposited the remains 
of Elias Levita : — 

oyrn n'pD pa *6n 
nmy riDnni 

' rrvapn nxr ^y 
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The stone cries from the wall, 

And mourns before every passer by 
Over this grave — 

Over our Rabbi who has departed, 

And ascended into heaven. 

Elias is gone to the Lord in a whirlwind ! 

He who has shed light 
On the darkness of grammar, 

And turned it into light. 

He ascended Shebat towards the end, 

In the year 309 [=1549], 

And his soul is bound up in the bundle of life. 




